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CHAPTER I 



HE ENTERS PHILISTIA 



HENRY MacDONALD was fuU of am- 
bition and a sense of power as he 
walked down Automobile Row on his way to 
begin that career which was to be so full of 
glory and distinction. Smoky as Centralia is, 
and dingy as are its streets, it nevertheless ap- 
peared to him that the New Jerusalem could 
have little more to commend it, at least to those 
who hitch their chariots to the star of Gaso- 
line, Every stack that trailed an oily wisp 
of smoke across the sky indicated that men 
dreamed and toiled over the production of 
monsters of speed and power which^ to him, 
were the most beautiful objects in the uni- 
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2 THE WINNER 

verse. And on Automobile Row every gleam- 
ing window and every tile front, blazing with 
electric lights by night and flamboyant with 
high-sounding gold signs by day, was another 
call to the work of his mind and heart. 

Yet these windows represented a branch of 
the salient industry of Centralia in which he 
was only indirectly interested. It lay not in 
him to sell automobiles, and the ways of the 
commercial agents who marketed the product 
of these great factories were not only strange 
but almost incomprehensible to him. He was 
the engineer, the mechanical genius, the builder 
and planner whose life lay amidst steel and 
molten metals, among the purr of belts and 
the scream of biting tools and dies and the 
whir of mighty lathes. He cared not who 
might sell the thousands of cars that were made 
in Centralia if he could but design and build 
them. Back of this ambition there was an- 
other : a crying desire and hunger for the sen- 
sation felt by the hand that clutched a cord- 
wrapped wheel or handled lever and throttle, 
controlling speed and power with sure and cer- 
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HE ENTERS PHILISTIA 3 

tain skill ; holding a surging mass of steel and 
energy in inconceivable motion to the course. 

All the outward signs of the motor industry, 
while satisfying and interesting to him, would 
not have delayed him on his way to the Cres- 
cent factory, where he was to begin that day 
the work to which he had been summoned, 
had not another element entered into his ob- 
servations. He was passing a large garage 
and repair shop whose plate-glass windows 
and gold sign proclaimed that the Capital Auto 
Company must be prosperous in the extreme 
and its proprietor, J. W. Parker, a man to be 
envied. Henry glanced at the window, where 
stood a sample car of famous make, for which 
Mr. Parker seemed to be agent, and his eye 
wandered back through the well lighted sales 
room to the open doors at the rear, which be- 
trayed a glimpse of a garage and repair 
shops. If a young woman had not, at this 
moment, hurried across his path, leaving in 
her wake a trail of perfume, he would have 
gone on without a thought. He had been, for 
more years than he cared to count, student 
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and recluse, toiler and visionary, stranger in a 
foreign land and more or less cut off from all 
intercourse of a social nature. 

But now, in spite of his thirty years, he was 
like a boy let loose from school, with the sap 
running in his veins and a new interest in life 
and the things that make it up, surging within 
him. He could not remember when he had 
last looked at a woman with other than eyes 
that were preoccupied and mind that was ab- 
sent and detached. It was so long ago that 
the sensation he now felt was entirely unfa- 
miliar to him. Its very pleasure was strange 
and disturbing. 

He could not have told you what the girl 
looked like five minutes after she had van- 
ished. Yet he knew that she was beautiful and 
that beauty was a thing to take pleasure in, 
though the knowledge was just discovered. 

What he more particularly noticed was that 
the girl hurried from the automobile agency 
directly across the sidewalk and entered a car 
that had drawn up at the curb. It was a gaunt, 
rough bodied, bucket seated test car, splashed 
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with dry mud and streaked with dust ; oily and 
smoky and hot. On the hood was the insignia 
of the Crescent Company, the company for 
which Henry hoped to work. The driver was 
a factory tester, evidently, clad in cap and 
greasy jumper with a pair of goggles resting 
on his forehead above keen eyes. Henry was 
conscious of a feeling of disapproval that one 
as lovely as the girl should be brought in con- 
tact with the rougher side of life. 

Yet a seat in a test car was a thing he looked 
on as something to be achieved. He, him- 
self, if his defects would permit, was going 
to be another Hassan, who not only designed 
and built mighty engines but also guided them 
to victory on famous tracks and brick ovals 
or over the twisting courses of the road 
classics. 

But the powerful test car rolled away from 
the curb, and Henry, sighing a little with 
envy, turned back to the errand that con- 
fronted him. 

Another idle glance into the window of the 
jgarage disclosed a rack of photographs such 
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as were more than common in Centralia. They 
.were scenes at the famous Speedway, on which 
the great five-hundred-mile Cosmopolitan 
Sweepstakes was run every spring, and pic- 
tures of the world-famous cars and their cele- 
brated drivers. 

He did not pause more than a moment, but 
it was long enough for him to cast a yearning 
glance at one large photograph of Badger, be- 
goggled and shrouded, as he sat at the wheel 
of the celebrated Number 16 Republic, which 
had won the fifty-thousand-dollar contest only 
a few weeks previous. In his mind's eye he be- 
held himself at a wheel with just such a smile 
and just such a feeling of superiority ; but the 
car in which he pictttred himself as sitting 
was not like the Republic nor, in fact, like any 
other car that had yet been built. It would be 
his car, his masterpiece that should set a stand- 
ard for the rest of the motor world to aim 
at for the next generation. But, even as his 
mouth curled in an expression of scorn, his 
recollection of his own frailty of nerves swept 
it back to a more humble setting. 
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The proprietor of the garage had come 
to his front door and was standing in the warm 
sunshine that occasionally penetrated the smoke 
pall that hung over the city. He was a tall 
lean man, with a hatchet face and rather se- 
date, ministerial look which, to close observa- 
tion, was belied by an altogether worldly 
sharpness of eye. He noted Henry's momen- 
tary pause and the peculiarity of the glance 
with which the likeness of Badger had been 
favored. His attracted attention followed 
Henry's figure down the row* As local agent 
for the Republic, an expensive and resplendent 
sample of which stood in his window, any in- 
dication of disapproval on the part of the man 
in the street struck home to him. 

Parker beckoned to one of his force and 
pointed to Henry, who had paused at the cor- 
ner to allow a stream of cars to flow past him. 
He was not more than fifty feet away and in 
full view of his observers. 

"What do you make of that fellow, Jake?'* 
asked the employer. 

"I don't know. Why?" retorted Jake, whose 
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interest had not been titillated as had Mn 
Parker's. 

"He looked in on Badger as he passed/' ex- 
plained the other. "Take it from me, Jake, if 
my chromo ever gets a look like that, I'll pull it 
out of the family album. Withering, is what 
I'd call it. Either that fellow must think he's 
some driver himself or else he belongs to the 
G. A. R. and is sensitive about desecrating 
Decoration Day with motor races. But he 
doesn't look that old to me." 

Jake examined Henry with an indifferent 
eye. "Don't look like either, to me," he said, 
and turned back to his work. But his em- 
ployer continued to watch Henry out of sight, 
though his interest was merely idle and per- 
functory. 

Jake was right, and Henry looked like 
neither driver of racing cars nor veteran of 
the wars. lii bodily character he was unim- 
posing, though his shoulders and back were 
good and his waist and hips slender. These 
indications of physical virility were more thati 
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shaded by his facial individuality. One passed 
casually over his material parts to the picture 
of his spirit written on his features. 

They were features that were not particu- 
larly remarkable for concinnity and yet unde- 
niably attractive. Neither regular nor strik- 
ing, there was, in their array, a distinct and 
persistent suggestion of intellectuality. But if 
brains lurked behind his forehead, dreams lin- 
gered in his eyes. Absent and cold when his 
attention was unaroused, they spoke of the 
visionary almost too strongly, and might have 
spoken of impracticality and weakness to one 
who was lead by them into neglecting chin and 
mouth as indicative of character. These last 
were strong enough, yet, in a certain scornful 
set, they half indicated a mind almost too well 
pleased with their bearer and too ready to as- 
sume expressions such as had forced Parker's 
attention. 

He hardly looked his age: might, in fact, 
have been a good five years younger than he 
was, but the thoughtful cast of his countenance 
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prevented the appearance of adolescence that 
might otherwise have been indicated by its 
pallor and smoothness. And, though his hands 
and shoulders bore witness to the fact that he 
was no stranger to hard work, this point was 
engulfed in the prevailing impression of sen- 
sitiveness and feeling that was induced by his 
expression. It was this contrast of body and 
spirit that had caused Mr. Parker to stare 
after him at first in passing wonder and then 
to laugh a little before he passed out of sight. 
And others who saw him as he made his way 
toward his destination found interest enough 
aroused to make them turn and gaze after him, 
wondering a little what he was, who carried 
that dreamer's face on well-set shoulders. 

The Crescent factory was several blocks far- 
ther down the street, beyond the retail district 
and separated from it by a section of dingy 
Houses and smoky lofts. Near the railroad 
yards and some two blocks from the station 
[was the office building, a square brick struc- 
ture facing the street, while connected with 
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it in the rear were older and dirtier buildings 
which housed the shop? and machinery. 

Henry arrived at this spot as the test car 
which he had seen in front of Parker's garage 
came to a stop before the main door. The 
young lady was just alighting from the seat 
and Henry imagined that she must be on her 
way to look over the plant or, perhaps, plan- 
ning to buy one of the famous Crescents. This 
idea caused him to hurry for he thought that he 
might get another look at her and repeat that 
pleasurable indulgence in gazing at something 
so attractive as she seemed to be. Thus he 
came to the door at almost the same mo- 
ment that the car stopped and the driver re- 
leased his clutch. It moved Henry slightly to 
see that the man did not attempt to get out and 
help the girl alight, and he decided the fellow 
was not a gentleman, though it was true that 
the girl seemed to be in too big a hurry to 
await any such attention had it been offered. 

She leaped lightly to the walk and hastened 
into the factory, going so rapidly that she al- 
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most collided with Henry. He stepped quickly 
out of her way and flushed with some embar- 
rassment as she paused an instant to regard 
him. 

"I beg your pardon !" he stammered, though 
she should have begged his. The girl turned 
a dazzling complexion full upon him and 
showed white teeth in a somewhat anxious 
smile. 

"Don't mention it," she said, "but le*me pass, 
won't you? I've got to get on my job before 
the whistle toots 1" 

At this moment the whistle tooted and the 
girl vanished in a wild leap that left with 
Henry only an impression of wonder that a 
tight skirt could permit one to move so quickly. 
The mechanic in the test car yawned and 
stretched before throwing in his gears and 
moving off about his day's work. It was evi- 
dent to Henry that he had misjudged the 
young lady's position in the world, but, though 
his ideas had to be abruptly modified, he ad- 
mitted a feeling of privilege that his lines were 
to be cast in dose contact with workers of the 
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caliber betrayed by this girl, since she evidently 
was an employee of the company that was to 
dispose of his own time. 

He entered the office of the factory where 
the fastest and stanchest stock cars in America 
were built. His interest, aroused and vital, 
was shown by the sweep with which he took 
in his surroundings and the confident tilt of 
his head, while his eyes had lost their abstrac- 
tion and were shining with alert anticipation. 
This was to be the larger world in which he 
was to move and become known, while his 
meeting with Mr. F. M. Tredeker, president 
of the Crescent Company, was to mark his en- 
trance into the untried paths of competition 
and business, the game of life and strife. 
Hitherto his had been the part of research and 
study, while now he was to launch upon the sea 
of practise. 

Yet there seemed to be more lack of for- 
mality and order than he had expected. He 
met only indifferent and casual glances from 
the clerks and employees about, and none asked 
him bis business. He was forced to ask a 
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shirt-sleeved man who bent over a desk near 
the door, where Mr. Tredeker was to be found, 
at the same time giving his name and expecting 
to be duly announced by an office boy. The 
coatless man glanced up at him and stuck his 
pen back of his ear. 

'IJp one flight turn to your right and walk 
in where the sign says 'President.' If the old 
man ain't there sit down and wait." 

Henry noted the utter lack of punctuation 
in the man's sentences, but, though somewhat 
shocked to find such lack of formality as these 
directions implied, he obeyed them and began 
the ascent of the stairs. He saw the young 
lady of the test car enter the big room at the 
rear and, before sitting down at a desk on 
which there were a typewriter and a big stack 
of letters, give a final pat and twist to her 
crown of amber hair. She glanced up as she 
settled herself in her chair and winked at him, 
which was a mode of conduct he found slightly 
amusing and yet queerly in keeping with the 
rest of the atmosphere of the room. But he 
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hurried on his way without attempt at re- 
turn of the salutation. 

''Some class to that guy/' said Miss Mar- 
cella Parker to her neighbor on her right. "I 
bet I scared him stiff when I nearly run over 
him out in front. He blushes as easy as a 
yearling/' 

"You don't mean to tell me there's any one 
left that knows how to blush, do you?" replied 
Miss Lucetta. "Believe me, dearie, the boys 
is wised-up so nowadays that you'd think they 
was all raised in incubators and hadn't never 
had no mothers. Now that guy would be real 
nice if his nose wasn't so sharp." 

Unmindful of this approval Henry went on 
his way to the office of the great man who had 
so shrewdly obtained first call upon his serv- 
ices even before he had completed his two- 
years' postgraduate work for a master's de- 
gree. Though it had been only two weeks be- 
fore, the fact indicated that Henry's fame was 
already beginning to permeate the world of 
motordom. And with Henry, this shrewd ac- 
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tion of Mr. Tredeker in sending for him had 
fixed that gentleman's status. It was certain 
that the head of the Crescent factory was a 
man whose eyes were open and whose enter- 
prise was active. 

Yet when Henry paused before the open 
door of the president's office, that notion of 
one whose activity was phenomenal faded with 
the first glance at its occupant. A man sat at 
the desk with his feet elevated and his hands 
behind his head, quite brazenly taking his ease. 
He was a rather stout but fit-looking gentle- 
man, with a bluff, good-natured and rather 
stubborn face, in which but few signs of 
shrewdness or intellect manifested themselves. 
His cigar stuck up beside his nose at a compla- 
cent angle and Henry decided that, while 
awaiting his return from a pressing errand, 
some traveling salesman had entered thd great 
man's sanctum and usurped his chair. 

The occupant of the office gazed at Henry 
and spoke without removing his cigar, which 
gave a certain quality of thickness to his ut- 
terance. 
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"Well, now what can I do for you?*' 

"I'm looking for Mr. Tredeker/' said Henry 
stiffly. 

Well?" said the man in an inquiring tone. 
Are you Mr. Tredeker?" asked Henry, and 
his voice indicated his skepticism. 

"So I understand," said the gentleman in- 
differently, and 3rawning to give his indiffer- 
ience emphasis. "What have you got to sell? 
A line of stationery? Not in the market." 

"My name is MacDonald," said Henry, a 
little at a loss as to the best method of ap- 
iproach. 

"Glad to hear it," said Mr. Tredeker. "But 
that won't sell anything here. Go down and see 
Mose Haskins, the purchasing agent." 

It came as rather a shock to Henry to dis- 
tover that the restful Mr. Tredeker did not re- 
member his name at all. 

"I am jaf raid that you don't understand, Mr. 
Tredeker," he said with a slight and involun- 
tary note of dignity. "I am not selling any- 
thing. My understanding was that you had 
[written to Tech, in order to engage an engi- 
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neer and that I was the man selected. If there 
is a misunderstanding, I regret it," 

"Oh!" said Mr. Tredeker. "Oh I WeU, 
that puts a different light on the matter. You're 
the fellow those professors picked to wish on 
me, are you? Name of MacDonald! Well, 
Vm glad to see you and I hope you like the 
place. When are you going to work?" 

"I reported here to find out," said Henry 
coldly. 

"Ought to have reported to Walker at the 
shops," said Mr. Tredeker dubiously. "/ don't 
know what he wants with you. Said he was 
going to get a young fellow or two from the 
colleges to break in. All foolishness, I say. 
They'll come in here and expect to show all 
of us how to build cars before the/ve learned 
the difference between a roller bearing and a 
drop forging. I told Walker so, too, but he 
never would listen to reason. Says the game 
needs technical men and he wants to train 'em 
himself." 

This was news to Henry. He had supposed 
ihat Mr. Tredeker himself, hearing of his 
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work, had hastened to secure his services be- 
fore some rival got ahead of him. If the case 
was different, however, he knew what to do. 
It was up to him to overcome the prejudice 
that Mr, Tredeker evidently harbored to- 
ward technical men and to replace it with an 
abiding admiration. He felt inclined to smile 
indulgently as he thought of the surprise and 
delight that Tredeker would feel had he only 
known what his despised apprentice could 
bring him. But discretion counseled him to go 
softly with this philistine. Time enough to 
spring his momentous secret when his status 
had been established by other means. In the 
meantime he would go to see this man Walker, 
evidently the head designer and chief en- 
gineer, who must be of another and less skep- 
tical mind toward the university-trained prod- 
uct, as was evidenced by the fact that he had 
secured Henry's services. He felt a certain 
irritation that made it hard to exercise the tact 
that he knew he should need. He had been an 
important figure in a different world and he 
found it hard to comprehend that his fame 
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outside of that world was practically non- 
existent. His sensations were beginning to 
resemble those of a general who has suddenly 
found himself reduced to the ranks. 

"I hope I can prove Mr. Walker right/' he 
remarked with simulated hiunility. "I'm sorry 
to have troubled you and FU go and look him 
up and see when he wants me to pitch in." 

"No hurry about it at all," said Mr. Tred- 
eker, who, in fact, gave the impression that he 
never hurried about anything. "Since you're 
here we might as well talk. Fd like to find out 
something about your notions of the motor 
business since you're going to work for me. 
Smoke?" 

Henry declined the proffered cigar and won- 
dered what Mr. Tredeker really desired of him. 

"Never been in the practical end of this 
business, have you?" asked the manufacturer 
patronizingly. 

"I've never built any cars, if that is what 
you mean," said Henry. "I worked in the 
Dampierre laboratories for two years after I 
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graduated, but that was in the line of tests 
and research/* 

"After you graduated I" repeated Tredeker. 
"I thought you was just out of school." 

"I have just finished two years' extra work 
zt Tech. for a Master's degree/' explained 
Henry with some pride. "I graduated in me- 
chanical engineering nearly five years ago. My 
thesis was published in the Mechanical 'Age. 
.You may have noticed it" 

Tredeker eyed him with suspicion and ut- 
tered a snort. 

*Tt must have escaped my notice/' he said 
with elaborate sarcasm. "What's this labora- 
tory you're talking about? Some chemical 
shop?" 

Henry felt like gasping. It seemed to him 
Ifiat such ignorance could hardly be genuine. 
He forced an artificially appreciative laugh. 

"Pretty good, Mr, Tredeker/' he ejacu- 
lated. "Never heard of Dampierre! I guess 
you never heard of the Schultz heavy duty 
tnotor, either?" 
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"Yes, Fve heard of that/' admitted Tred- 
eker coolly. "Read the other day that the gov- 
ernment was going to put it in the new ships. 
But what's that got to do with this drug store 
you're talking about ?" 

Henry felt a distinct shock as he became 
convinced that Tredeker had actually never 
heard of the great French experimental works. 

"Nothing," he said helplessly, "except that 
Schultz and Dampierre worked it all out in the 
test laboratories in Rouen. It was Schultz's 
idea, of course, but he'd never have made a 
go of it if it hadn't been for the laboratory 
where they could subject his theories to every 
test. I suppose there hasn't been a real motor 
improvement made in France that Dampierre 
hasn't had something to do with. They don't 
work in the dark over there, you know. They 
know what they are doing before they do it." 

"And we do work in the dark, I suppose," 
said Tredeker. "Well, we manage to build 
pretty good cars in spite of the fact, and I 
haven't noticed any foreigners walking off with 
the Cosmopolitan Sweepstakes as yet. We 
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natives manage to keep that here in spite of 
their laboratories." 

"They haven't been after it yet," said Henry 
warmly. "Wait until they send over some of 
their real cars and drivers and go after it. I'll 
bet the natives won't be so sure they're right 
after that." 

Now, Mr. Tredeker had one abiding pride 
and faith. He was proud of the conviction 
that no cars could "stand up" with the native 
product and his faith was pinned on one ar- 
ticle : that no car could ever break the Speed- 
way record now held by the Republic until it 
should be done by the Crescent, It made him 
rabid to differ with him in th^se opinions in 
ever so slight degree. 

"Young man," said he, as his cigar took on 
a more belligerent tilt. "You may be a P. G., 
or a P. D. Q., or an N. G., and you may know 
all about laboratories and such truck, but let 
me tell you that it doesn't go in this place. What 
we want are men that get down and learn to 
build cars from the ground up and we don't 
want yotmg fellows fresh from some school to 
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come here and midertake to tell us how to put 
a motor together. We learned that long ago. 
What you want to do is to go down in those 
shops and get your hands greasy, throw cast- 
ings around, scrub up the floors and drag a 
truck; in short, learn the automobile business 
from the ground up. I'll bet you can't even 
drive a stripped roadster a mile a minute on a 
straight road without getting the shakes. It 
doesn't make any difference what they do in 
France, young man. What we do over here 
is the question and the sooner you get that, 
the better you'll get along in this shop." 

Henry might have argued the question had 
that reference to his ability to drive a car at 
speed not hit home to his soul and shame4 
him. 

"Fm not going to try to teach you your 
business, Mr. Tredeker," he said quietly. *'X 
suppose I can learn a lot here, and I'm sure 
Fm willing to learn. Jo prove it I'll go and 
report to Mr. Walker at once and waste no 
more of your time." 

"Humph!" snorted the (disgruntle^ Jred- 
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eker. "I guess you'd better and I hope Walker 
has sense enough to take some of those ideas 
out of your head before he signs you on. And 
don't you talk laboratories to Verrens until 
you've been out with him on a test run, or he'll 
have it in for you. I guess, after that, you'll 
allow that we have pretty good laboratories 
right here on the roads of this state." 

Henry made his escape. He was sore and 
disillusioned. If Mr. Tredeker was the great 
builder of motor-cars, his conduct belied 
him. He knew the Crescent car from fender 
to shackle bolt, and had a conviction that there 
were points about it that he could improve if 
given a chance. Besides that, there was his 
secret which would have made the Crescent the 
greatest car in the world but which he now be- 
lieved would meet with nothing but skepticism 
and scorn from such men as Tredeker. Above 
all things, he had wished that his discoveries 
should benefit his own countrymen, but his 
heart satik at the thought that they might give 
him the treatment they had given Cavalier and 
his rotary valve engine but a few years ago. 
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His one hope lay in Walker, who had had 
faith and discrimination enough to pick him for 
this position. He plucked up courage as it oc- 
curred to him that Tredeker might be a great 
financier and seller of cars but certainly could 
know little of the building end and so might 
be excused for his contempt of theory and 
science. In this hope, he hurried through the 
offices and back into the shops to find Walker. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE JOINT IN HIS ARMOR 

THE turmoil and noise of the factory 
smote on Henry's ears with a welcome 
sound. His nostrils dilated at the familiar 
smell of oil and leather, and his ears tingled 
with the rattle of metals and the whir of lathes. 
[This was home to him and there was not a ma- 
chine in the place that he could not have turned 
inside out and put together again. He stopped 
to observe a grimy man who bent assiduously 
over a great lathe and, as he did so, a boy who 
pulled a truck swung it deftly so close to his 
legs that he felt the scrape of it on his trousers. 

"Gangway, sport!" roared the boy, expect- 
ing to see Henry leap wildly from the danger. 
But he merely bent slightly out of the way 
and pushed the yelling imp to one side. 

''Where's Mr. Walker?'* he demanded, 
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"I ain't no directory," rq)lied the boy and 
:went off about his business, which seemed to 
consist of making as much noise as he found 
practicable. 

Henry wandered on through the factory. 
He observed processes closely and for some he 
foimd a note of approval, though he felt con- 
tempt for others. He detected a certain lack 
of system and efficiency. Some of the lathes 
were of rather old style arid the layout of the 
machinery was not made with an eye open to 
the greatest convenience and speed. A man 
who was turning cylinders struck him as being 
a good workman, but there was a subtle infini- 
tesimal air of routine about him, a mechanical 
method that seemed to hint at a day's work to 
be done and got over with. Turning a cylin« 
der should be an art and not a task. 

Henry had come down to the grbund floor 
looking for the assembling shop where some 
one had said that Walker would probably be 
f oimd. Here he was again struck by certain in- 
dications that a layman would have passed 
over in ignorance. He knew that where parts 
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were so thoroughly standardized, putting them 
together did not require the skill demanded 
where they were machined separately for each 
car, but, granting this, it seemed to him that 
the men engaged on this task performed it per- 
functorily. Yet the Crescent was a good car, 
as he would be the last to deny, and there might 
be virtue in such methods since they arrived at 
the production of such results. 

The doors were open to the street and as 
Henry looked around him a car rolled into the 
entrance and was drawn up while the begrimed 
and goggled driver climbed from his seat. The 
mud and dust on its rough body told of a hard 
drive, and the spattered tester looked as though 
he was glad to have done with it. Henry had 
no difficulty in recognizing in the man and car, 
the same outfit that had attracted his attention 
on his way to the factory, 

"Stiff as my old maid aunt!" groaned the 
tester, as he stretched himself. "Loosen up 
that steering knuckle, boys, and drown her in a 
little oil. I can't tool that hack the way it is." 

**D'you want to see me?" said a voice at 
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Henry's elbow, as he admired and envied the 
tester. "What's wanted, please ?" 

Henry turned to behold a man in shirt- 
sleeves, wearing a Vandyke beard, whose 
rather handsome face, pleasing at first glance, 
on a second seemed tmaccountably shifty and 
weak ; almost mean. 

"I'm looking for Mr. Walker. Are you he?" 

"Yes," said the other. "What can I do for 
you?" 

Henry made known his name and errand, 
and the engineer nodded with what the young 
man thought was a strange lack of enthusiasm. 
His reception, from first to last, had disillu- 
sioned and chilled him. 

"I remember your name," said Walker. "I 
guess you know that you've got to start at the 
bottom here and work up. Don't know what 
we'll do with you just yet. Potter around and 
get used to the plant and I'll see Verrens after 
a while and find a place to start you." 

Henry, feeling lonely and out of place, wan- 
dered from floor to floor in the factory, from 
assembly-room to foundry, through three 
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roomy stones of roaring machinery and busy 
workmen. There still remained with him that 
rather critical attitude toward many things that 
caught his eye, but he reflected that the Cres- 
cent was, after all, one of the best of American 
cars and that his caviling could not change that 
fact. Nevertheless, if he could have a free 
hand in this shop there would be some changes 
of moment made in it. Wait until he had ne- 
gotiated with them to use his engine and then 
he would be able to dictate changes in method 
to his heart's content. 

He had been strolling from one place to an- 
other for an hour and at last found himself 
back in the assembling-room. Here they had 
just finished making some adjustments on the 
test car and the driver was about ready to re- 
sume his seat in it. In looking about, he ob- 
served Henry and promptly beckoned to him. 

"Qimb in, bo," he said. "I'll run you around 
in this bus for a while and then see what we'll 
do with you." 

Henry hesitated. He hardly knew what au- 
thority over him the grimy man in overalls and 
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goggles held. He felt disinclined to be ordered 
about by a mechanic. 

"Come on I" said the man impatiently. "I'm 
Verrens ; and Walker told me to take hold of 
you. Hop in now and don't keep me waitin' 
aUdayl" 

So Henry climbed to his place beside the 
driver and watched him throw his gears and 
ease in his clutch with something like fascina- 
tion. His own inability to drive a speedy car 
without fear rendered him peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to admiration and envy of others who were 
free from any such weakness. That fact and 
lack of opportunity due to his absorption in 
research had prevented him from becoming 
even a moderately expert driver. So there was, 
to him, something mysterious and tantalizing 
in the easy familiarity with which Verrens 
manipulated his powerful engine. 

As they rolled through the streets, Henry, in 
spite of a lurking uneasiness, reveled in the 
hope that, some day in a not distant future, his 
nervousness overcome by familiarity, he, too, 
would sit behind a wheel and guide a monster 
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mechanism over the roads, listening and feel- 
ing for every defect in the apparatus. He was 
listening now, with trained and acute ear, seek- 
ing indications of fault in the smooth purr of 
the motor and the creak and rattle of frame 
and struts. Though he heard nothing he knew 
that one could not pronounce a car good before 
he had held the wheel and felt it answering to 
the hand. 

''What you know about motors ?" asked Ver- 
rens, as he glanced carelessly and somewhat 
patronizingly at Henry. "I hear you're just 
out of school." 

Henry felt some irritation at the impression 
that seemed to have fastened itself on these 
people, due to his youthful appearance and a 
misunderstanding of his career. What did he 
know about motors? He hugged his secret to 
his bosom and felt contempt for this compla- 
cent, rule-of-thumb mechanic. 

"Nothing much," he said, with the idea of 
being subtly ironical, but entirely missing his 
mark. "I know more about French engines 
than American." 
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"Well, there's no getting around it that the 
foreigners build some mighty good engines," 
admitted Verrens, as though he were being 
very broad-minded and demonstrating his 
freedom from prejudice. "But they wouldn't 
stand up on our roads, I guess." 

"Probably not," said Henry, again intending 
irony and again overshooting. He felt that 
further discussion with the tester would only 
be irritating and he accordingly did not re- 
spond, while Verrens surmised that drawing 
admissions of ignorance from a student fresh 
from school was poor sport and beneath his 
dignity. He was a little annoyed that Walker 
had "ditched" the greenhorn on to him and lit- 
tle inclined to be friendly. He drove on out 
until the paved streets ran into country roads, 
when he turned sharply and drove at about 
thirty miles an hour until, in a few minutes, 
they came in sight of the high, white board 
fence that surrounded the great oval of the 
Speedway. He slowed down at the main gates 
and handed a key to Henry. 
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"We'll try a spin on the track/* he said. 
"Get down and swing the gates for me/* 

Henry obeyed with a thrill as he realized 
that he was about to behold the scene of the 
famous classic of motor racing, where the best 
cars and drivers of the world were wont to 
compete once each year. He sprang again to 
his seat as the car rolled to a stop inside the 
gates that he had swung behind it, and looked 
eagerly at the long empty stretch of grand- 
stands that they passed before they came 
to the tunnel under the track. Through tHis 
they rushed and up into the vast enclosure of 
the field, where he could get a view of the enor- 
mous brick track stretching like a ribbon for 
the length of the straightaway and swaying in 
a mighty sweep of banked brick around the 
curves. Deserted and barren as it was, Henry 
imagined that he caught the echo of shouting 
thousands as they cheered on the roaring 
smoke-hazed monsters and their famous driv- 
ers. If he could live to the day when he, too, 
would sit behind the hood of a racer and urge 
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it on to victory and fortune! If he could 
drive ! If he could drive ! 

"Take the wheel and give her a spin, bo," 
said the bored voice of Verrens. "Let's sec 
how you push her." 

He came to earth with a sickening shock, as 
he remembered his disability. 

He was on the point of admitting it when a 
wave of shame forbade him. He knew the car 
thoroughly ; probably better than did this con- 
ceited mechanic who patronized him. A little 
nerve and will and manual skill was all that he 
needed to make him a driver. He would not 
acknowledge that he lacked them. 

Half fearfully he rose to climb over the 
shifted knees of Verrens and edge into his va- 
cated seat. He was aware that his heart was 
beating fearfully and that his skin was creep- 
ing on his spine while his throat and mouth 
were baking dry. But he stubbornly refused 
to yield to these symptoms and weaken in his 
determination. If ever he was to overcome 
them, now was the time to do it. After all 
they were merely exaggerations of the feeling 
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he had when they came out over the country 
road and Verrens had let out the speed to 
thirty miles. 

"I'm not much good as a driver," he stam- 
mered, finding difficulty in controlling his 
voice. "I've never done much at it." 

"Well, take hold and let her out," replied 
Verrens tolerantly. "She won't bite you." 

The engine had been left running and all he 
had to do was to mesh his gears and ease in 
his clutch. It was a simple operation and one 
that he was entirely familiar with, but in spite 
of this his hand shook and his arm felt weak, 
and the motion was, at first, absurdly feeble 
and then, in a panic, too abrupt. The gears 
clashed alarmingly and the car leaped viciously 
forward. He forgot his wheel and narrowly 
missed the boarded side of the pits as he 
swerved toward the gateway. Barely in time, 
he swung into the open way and rolled 
up to the smooth surface. But he forgot 
again, in his relief, to twist his wheel and nearly 
went into the wire fence across the track. He 
had to reverse and here again he was clumsy. 
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Verrens watched the performance with a grin 
of derision. 

Desperately he got the car turned approxi- 
mately right and slowly headed it around the 
track. He crept along at a snail's gait, striving 
to overcome the numbness of his hands and 
their tendency to clamp metallically to the 
cord-wrapped wheel. 

"Speed her up!'* growled Verrens. "This 
ain't no funeral, is it ?" 

He swallowed hard and slid into high, but 
for some time he hesitated to open the throttle 
any farther. At last he responded to the dis- 
gusted look of his companion and pushed it 
open. The car picked up and sptm ahead, 
while Henry clawed the wheel and held on des- 
perately, guiding it rigidly on the curves. 

"I guess," said Verrens coldly, "that you'd 
better let me drive this hack. It ain't much of 
a test that you're givin' her." 

Henry gladly threw out his clutch and 
slowed down, painfully conscious of the fact 
that he was trembling and perspiring. With- 
out a word, he climbed back to his original 
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place and mopped his face with his handker- 
chief. 

Verrens, not looking at Henry, shoved his 
gear lever forward, threw the clutch in and 
opened the throttle. The car leaped into 
its speed and swept madly around the curves 
and into the back stretch. Here was a mile of 
straight track and Verrens, disgusted and an- 
gry, crowded on all the power the engine was 
capable of developing and drove like mad. The 
Crescent had an engine of tremendous poten- 
tiality and the stock cars were built on frames 
that were strong enough to stand the grind of 
racing. The light testing body was no drag to it 
and the car was soon roaring along at nearly 
eighty miles an hour. 

Henry suddenly became aware that all the 
thrills he had previously felt were being mag- 
nified and crystallized into a cold and desperate 
terror. Unreasoning, senseless, overwhelming, 
it mounted and grew in him tmtil he felt his 
self-control deserting. He was utterly impo- 
tent, powerless to do anything but turn his 
staring eyes and white face to the driver and 
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clutch with the strength of death the sides of 
his flimsy seat. He felt a desire to let go and 
reach for the throttle but he could not tear hi^ 
frozen arms from the sides. 

His head swam and a frightful fear over- 
whelmed him. Then he heard a loud laugh, 
sounding distant but tremendously magnified, 
as a chance glance betrayed to Verrens his 
companion's condition. Came the welcome 
sound of grinding brakes and spinning engine 
as the car slowed down. His head began to 
clear though there was still a reddish mist be- 
fore his eyes. 

He heard the distorted roar of Verrens' 
laughter through the fog that surrounded him. 

"Why, you're in a cold sweat 1" shouted the 
driver mirthfully. "What in the name of Pete 
do you think we want with a yellow-livered 
bird like you in the gasoline game? Say, for 
two bits I'd take a kick at you, gettin* yourself 
ditched on to me, if it wasn't that I'd be 
ashamed to pick on you ! Whatta yuh call your- 
self, anyway?" 




CHAPTER III 



HUMILIATION 



**Tr^ID you ever!" said Miss Marcella Par- 
.1 ^ ker to her friend Lucetta, the next 
morning. "I surely thought that young col- 
lege fellow was all there when I first laid eyes 
on him. I thought all those rah rah boys was 
regular sports and there wasn't anything in 
the way of daring and devilishness they wasn't 
capable of. But Walt Verrens says he hasn't 
got the nerve of a young rabbit and that he 
nearly fainted when he ran that test car up 
to fifty miles. Why, Lucetta, I could scream 
my head off whenever I so much as see a 
mouse, but I wouldn't feel a little bit anxious 
driving faster than that so long as Walt had 
the wheel. Many's the time I've ridden with 
him when he let her out faster than that and 
believe itne, it was swell !" 
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"Walt Verrens surely ought to be a safe 
driver/' agreed Lucetta. "Ain't he one of the 
best men that ever drove a Crescent and one 
of the finest drivers in the game? But, just 
the same, I'm just as glad he don't take me out 
in those cars for I know I'd scream fit to kill 
and be a regular spectacle if he went very fast. 
I must say that I don't much blame this Mr. 
MacDonald, and even if he hasn't got much 
nerve, he has very nice eyes/' 

Lucetta was a little jealous of Marcella be- 
cause Verrens, the head tester and race driver 
for the Crescent Company, a man of fame and 
distinction, preferred Marcella to herself. But 
the latter was able to discount this fact. 

"Believe me," said Marcella distinctly, "it 
ain't any nice eyes that will keep that fellow's 
job for him. I was up to Mr. Tredeker's 
ofiice not an hour ago and Walker — ^the old 
grouch — ^had just finished telling him about 
Henry. Say, you should of heard him! If 
there's one thing Tredeker dotes on it's going 
about a thousand miles a second and if there's 
another he can't see for dust it's a fellow that 
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liasn't any nerve. When Walker got through 
telling about this Henry boy, I thought Tred- 
eker would have a fit. 

'"Walker/ says he, *it was you got this 
pretty thing wished on me and I told you right 
at the start that I didn't take any stock in these 
college fellows! Now, you go right off and 
fire that fellow before he contaminates the 
staflF.'*' 

"And what,'* asked Lucetta, "did old Walker 
say to that?" 

"He didn't quite like it. He said there 
might be some work to be got out of the man 
that wouldn't take any sand and that he'd like 
to try him out. Tredeker said he wouldn't 
have any babies around the place and then 
Walker told him that probably Verrens, trying 
to be funny, was exaggerating, and that Henry 
might be all right just as soon as he got over 
his nervousness. Tredeker told him he was 
z square man and that he wouldn't misjudge 
any man on hearsay for the world and that 
he was willing to give this sport all the chance 
that was coming to him, but, he said, he'd bet- 
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ter show some ginger or, if he found out that 
it was true what they said about him, he'd go 
down there and fire him himself." 

"It don't look any too bright for Henry, 
does it?" remarked Lucetta as she produced a. 
mirror and powder and dusted her nose. 

Now Henry did not know what had passed 
in the office of the president, but he felt that he 
had been tried and found wanting. The story 
of his terror and incompetence had lost nothing 
in Verrens' telling of it. When Henry had 
finally reached the refuge of the testing-room, 
after untold suffering from terrors that had 
abased his very soul, he knew that he was, 
henceforth, an object of scorn and contempt. 
His dreams of fame at the wheel of a racing 
car had evaporated into a substance thinner 
than air could possibly be. It added nothing 
to his comfort to have Verrens grinningly tell 
him, with crude irony, that he didn't think 
Henry was quite ripe as yet for the testing de- 
partment and that he'd better start in at some- 
thing more lowly. 
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The first man to whom Verrens reported 
was Walker, and to him he was unrestrained 
in his description of Henry's shortcomings. 
Walker listened to him with patience and ap- 
peared to think deeply on the subject. It was 
noticeable, when Walker was thinking deeply, 
that his face became more crafty and meaner 
than usual. 

**Walt," he said, after the driver had directed 
a last shot at Henry, "I'm willing to admit that 
the fellow hasn't the sand of a scared cat, but 
he may be useful, just the same. You never 
heard of him, I suppose?" 

"I never want to again, either," said Ver- 
rens. "I've heard a plenty as it is." 

"We need a new idea or two, both of us," 
said Walker. "I can design an engine, that, 
if I do say it myself, is about the best there is. 
But, in order to win the Cosmopolitan, I've 
got to put one out that'll beat anything I've 
done yet. WeVe tried it twice, now, and both 
times weVe finished back in the ruck." 

"And you expect to get an idea or two out 
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of this seed I" exclaimed Verrens. "Say, he'd 
be a peach to get speed out of an engine, 
wouldn't he ?" 

"I don't need him to get speed out of one," 
said Walker. "I can design my own engines, 
I guess, and if you'll drive them as fast as 
they'll go, I'm not afraid of not winning that 
race." 

"I'll drive anything you can build," retorted 
Verrens. "Tredeker has promised me the best 
part of the purse if I can win it, and if he'll 
give me the bus to do it with, I'll tear the 
track up by the roots to get that coin." 

"Oh, we'll not quarrel about it," said Walker 
impatiently. "I'm going to say a word or two 
about this fellow. To begin with, he isn't 
any dub. He's got a reputation, they say, over 
in France, where he's made some improve- 
ments that are pretty well known. Sort of a 
bug, he is. Went over there several years ago, 
buried himself in the Rouen testing laborato- 
ries and grubbed there for a long time. Then 
he came back and, instead of getting a job 
and going to work, he went back to college 
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and monkeyed around for a couple of years 
more. When I wrote to those professors to 
reconmiend a man that would be useful they 
said this fellow knew more about internal com- 
bustion engines than any one else in the coun- 
try. I looked him up and, as he's a sort of 
simple fool, I thought he might do." 

"Oh," said Verrens, "is that it? Well, as 
long as you get me ^n engine that'll do the 
work I ain't going to get excited or holy, 
no matter who you steal it from. Then you 
ain't going to have this fellow fired ?" 

"Fm not stealing any one's engine," said 
Walker with dignity. "This fellow can do the 
work on the drawings and some of the more 
complicated figuring to work out my ideas, if 
He's as good as they say. But it's just as well 
that you showed him up. He's hardly likely to 
get crusty and think he's the head designer if 
he's taken down a peg at the start." 

"Well," said Verrens, "what'll I do with 
him? He sure can't ride with me in no more 
test cars, that's a fact." 

"Turn him over to Carr and tell him to start 
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him at the bottom and keep him down for a 
yrhile. Let's take any notion that he's valuable 
out of him before we use him." 

Thus it was that Walker, after rousing 
Tredeker's indignation against Henry, strove 
to allay it before it brought complete disaster 
to that young man. Tredeker was a very gen- 
erous and fair man and it was easy enough to 
persuade him that Henry should have another 
chance. But he had no faith in him after he 
had heard the tale, and said so plainly, intimat- 
ing that he would have no one about him who 
was a coward. Walker, himself, was begin- 
ning to lose favor with his employer and this 
fact made him the more anxious to use Henry 
if there was anything to be got out of him. 
Walker knew well enough that if he did not 
succeed in making a better showing with his 
racing designs than he had hitherto done, 
Tredeker would be looking for a man to fill 
his place. If Henry could help him, he did 
not intend to lose him. 

But when Henry appeared in the tnoming, 
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Verrens called the superintendent of the shops 
and turned Henry over to him. 

"He ain't a bit of use to me, and he's got to 
learn the whole thing from the ground up," he 
explained to Mr. Carr. "Walker sajrs to put 
him at an3rthing he can do, and he can't do 
nothing that I can see. I was going to start 
him washin' the cars, but I'm afraid he'll spoil 
the enamel. He ain't ripe for my department 
and you'll have to start him pullin' a truck or 
something like that." 

Mr. Carr was a busy and harassed man and 
he knew nothing of Henry's status, while 
Henry was too subdued to dream of disputing 
the tester. Accordingly he said nothing but 
maintained an attitude of submission, though 
there was a hot feeling growing in his breast 
and some sullen resentment was mounting 
through the overlying crust of shame. 

"All right," said Mr. Carr briskly, with 
barely a glance at Henry. "Report to Uie 
timekeeper and get your card. Seventeen cents 
an hour." 
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In his dazed condition it did not dawn on 
Henry exactly what this meant. He made his 
way to the shops and was glad that he did not 
have to run the gantlet of the office force. As 
his humiliation grew less acute with time, his 
anger mounted within him. He would show 
them ! And Verrens should pay for these in- 
dignities he had heaped upon him if Henry 
could find means to square the debt. What 
was Verrens, anyway ? Nothing but the head 
tester; a mechanic whose qualifications were 
represented by some rule-of-thumb knowledge 
of the rudiments of mechanics. There would 
be a reckoning for Verrens. 

He went grimly to work after donning old 
clothes and overalls, first seeking out the super- 
intendent, who had impressed him as being 
more capable than either Walker or Verrens. 
But Carr was busy, as usual, and had no time 
to waste on one who was extremely insignifi- 
cant from his point of view. 

"Johnny, show this boy a truck and put him 
to hauling castings," he shouted. "See you 
later," he added to Henry, and turned away. 
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Henry was chagrined to find that the mentor 
to whom he had been assigned was no other 
than the loud-mouthed boy who, on the occa- 
sion of his first visit to the factory, had en- 
deavored to scrape his legs off with the edge 
of his truck, and the superior grin with which 
this imp greeted him let him know that the 
story of his cowardice had penetrated to the 
depths of the organization and that his repu- 
tation was low indeed with even this hireling. 

"Come on, Cully," said the boy patroniz- 
ingly. "Fll show you a nice, gentle, lady-broke 
truck, that won't turn on you and bite you, if 
you treat it kind. Here's one here that ain't 
too high-sperited fer you if you're keerful with 
it and don't go to yankin' it round too care- 
less." 

Henry looked the boy over carefully. He 
was a well grown lad of about eighteen and 
actually larger than Henry. His life had been 
one of manual labor and he was hardy of 
tnusde. 

"Where," said Henry, "are the castings I'm 
to load and where am I to take them?" 
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The boy gave the information with addi- 
tional gibes and witticisms. Henry kept an 
even face throughout. But when he had gained 
the required information he reached out, 
grasped the collar of his tormentor and kicked 
him some ten feet forward where he fell upon 
his face and slid, to the detriment of his com- 
plexion, the floor being of cement. 

Following this, which raised a laugh from 
some of the men who were working within 
sight, he yanked the handle of his truck in a 
manner that showed he was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it, and strode off toward the pile of 
castings that had been indicated to him. The 
rough foundrymen eyed him a little doubtfully 
while the boy, somewhat surprised, found in- 
vectives to bellow after him. 

Henry paid no heed to either but swung a 
heavy casting from the pile and dropped it 
with a vicious bang upon the truck. Discrim- 
ination might have lead those who saw him 
to wonder at the ease with which he did this 
and to take warning from it, but the workers, 
brought up to physical toil, could see in a col- 
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lege-bred youth with pale face only a physical 
weakling. When he had loaded a couple of 
castings he swung the truck deftly and walked 
back with it toward the turning lathes. 

The lad who had suffered his vengeance had 
stopped to wipe his skinned face and to tell one 
or two others what he was going to do with 
the "sport," and now lay in wait for Henry. 
He rushed upon him as he bent forward 
against the weight of the- truck and shot a leg 
forth to trip him, which might easily have re- 
sulted in serious injury. 

But Henry stepped out of the way of the 
rush and, swinging the iron handle of the 
truck away from him, let it drop to the 
floor, where, after the manner of such imple- 
ments, it snaked side wise and ran deftly be- 
tween the legs of the belligerent Johnny. It 
knocked that worthy's feet from under him 
and it was only by an acrobatic effort of ad- 
mirable quickness that he threw his hands for- 
ward upon the body of the truck and escaped 
being run down. 

"Now," said Henry grimly, as Johnny dreW 
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his damaged features from contact with the 
iron involved by his hasty leap, "if you'll get 
off of that and stand up here, FU knock you 
down again and I'll do the same for any other 
condemned joker that thinks he can get funny 
with me. I'm waiting for any one who wants 
to try it." 

There was, at that moment, something about 
Henry that counseled discretion to all observ- 
ers. The men who stood around, and who 
did not care a great deal for Johnny, passed 
his challenge with hoots for the victim of the 
accident and an adjuration or two directed at 
Henry, advising him to "keep his shirt on" 
and the information that no one was hurting 
him. 

"And they'd better not, either," said Henry 
solemnly, as he spat on his hands and picked 
up the handle of the truck. "I can lick any 
one of you for doughnuts, marbles or chalk, 
and don't you forget it, either." 

The marvel of it was that they took him at 
his word and, though it was known that he had 
shown cowardice in the test car, none of them 
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doubted but that it would be dangerous to pre- 
sume on that fact. Perhaps his prowess was 
betrayed by the efficient way in which he 
manipulated the truck, or sheer moral force 
may have been responsible, but the men in the 
foundry, husky toilers every one of them, for- 
got his pallor of face and texture of skin and 
henceforth gave him full meed of respect. 

But they ordered him about more than was 
good for his sorely tried temper. To them he 
was merely a lowly apprentice, probably des- 
tined for higher things than themselves but as 
long as he was beneath their authority, one to 
be lorded over and patronized if only that in 
after years each one could boast that he had 
"taught" a distinguished man most of what 
he knew. This angered Henry for he was 
firmly convinced that there was nothing under 
the heavens that these men could teach him. 
In this he was wrong for they gave him some 
examples of restraint and good temper that he 
failed to profit by. 

On the third day of his degrading toil he had 
an opportunity. A man who was handling a 
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big punch .which required some mantial skill, 
wished for relief. There was no one about 
iwho could take the machine while he snatched 
his lunch and he expressed his resentment of 
the fact within the hearing of Henry. 

'*Go on and eat," said Henry promptly. "Fll 
run that thing for you while you feed." 

"Hey ?" said the man. "What are you givin' 
me? Jhink I'm going to let you play Heck 
with my machine ?" 

"Play nothing," said Henry unpleasantly. "I 
can run that thing where you can't begin to 
feed it." 

"Let him rave! The heat's got himl" re- 
marked the mechanic pityingly. 

"Ten dollars says I can," hinted Henry sug- 
gestively, and pulled a bill from his pocket. The 
man eyed this token of confidence with respect, 
for ten dollars was a large sum to him and in 
itself earnest of tremendous confidence. 

"Ten dollars if I don't run it right," said 
Henry in a tantalizing tone. "Hold the coin 
for him, Peters." He shoved the bill into thq 
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hands of an onlooker and pushed himself to a 
place beside the operator of the machine. The 
man hesitated, looked at the bill and then 
around to see if there was a foreman in sight 
who might visit the breach with punishment. 
Then he reluctantly stepped back, while a 
group gathered to watch the test. 

Henry adjusted the switch and speeded the 
punch up to a notch higher than had ever been 
seen in that shop. Then he swept his table 
load of pieces into a better position, braced 
his feet and reached for the first bar. It slid 
swiftly from right hand to left and while the 
punch bit in another followed it into position. 
With swift, deft, perfectly timed motions, the 
steel slid from table to slot and out again to 
the receptacle that held the finished pieces. 
His hands fairly flew but there was never a 
mistake nor even a hesitancy that could be 
marked. It was evident to every one that he 
was a master hand at the work. 

"Go on and eat," he cried, without lifting 
an eye from the drumming jaws. "I'll run 
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your output up high enough to give you a 
da/s vacation if you take more than fifteen 
minutes/' 

When the man had finished, which he did 
hurriedly, he came back to his job quite humbly 
and almost apologized when he slowed down 
the machine to a speed more consistent with 
his own ability. 

"That's too high for me," he admitted. 

"*Snothing at all," said Henry. "There 
isn't a machine in the old shop I can't make 
eat out of my hand. If any one wants to see 
me do it, put up a little money to make it in- 
teresting and name your own referee." 

"Let's see you nm this lathe," said a man. 
Henry obligingly ran it with a skill and sure- 
ness that left nothing to be asked. From time 
to time he operated others, not with the idea 
of winning the attention of his superiors, for 
he did not think a skill acquired during a long 
apprenticeship could be a matter of importance 
since his ability was not needed as a mechanic, 
but solely because his pride and self-conceit 
were suffering from what he thought was gen- 
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eral contempt, and this offered a means of re- 
storing his self-respect and the good opinion of 
his associates. That the news of his achieve- 
ments finally should attract the attention of 
the superintendent was far from his thoughts. 
To be able to nm a lathe or turn a cylinder, 
yrhile a desirable accomplishment, had little to 
do with his ability to design an engine. 

But Mr. Carr began to notice him and even 
gave him a promotion. He was taken from the 
trucks and put to operating a small and simple 
punch on the fourth day of his work. That 
Saturday he went to the office and presented 
his card. It called for six dollars and eighty 
cents. 

Henry received this huge amount with a wry 
face. He said nothing at the time but, on the 
following Monday, when he came to work, he 
sought out Mr. Carr and presented the en- 
velope with the penciled figures upon it. 

"Say," he said, "how long do I have to work 
at this munificent salary ?" 

"Until you've learned the business and 
jproved that you're worth more," replied Carr 
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as he looked at the amount, be it said, a little 
doubtfully. 

Henry examined the superintendent thought- 
fully. He was slowly learning wisdom. Even 
more than when he had seen him for the first 
time Carr impressed him as a different type of 
man from Walker or Verrens. 

"Mr. Carr," he remarked, "I think you're a 
pretty square man and one with a little sense. 
Now, honestly, do you think I'm worth all 
that money?" 

Carr failed to meet his eye. "It isn't much, 
I admit," he answered. "But you've got to 
work up. And I'm afraid I can't give you any 
more at present." 

"I've got five hundred dollars saved up," 
said Henry slowly. "I have to have over a 
thousand. It costs me more than eight dollars 
a week for room and board and clothes and 
I'm not very extravagant. I don't see where 
I get off at this salary." 

I'm sorry," said Carr gruffly. 
^Do you read the Modern Agef^ asked 
Henry irrelevantly. 
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'Sometimes/' said Carr. 

'Maybe you remember an article on The Fu- 
ture Tendency in Internal Combustion Engines 
that appeared in it a few months ago?" 

"I read it," said Carr. "Some relative of 
yours?" 

"You noted the name, too? Yes it was a 
relative. In fact it was yours truly that wrote 
it." 

Carr was silent, eying Henry doubtfully. 
He was prepared to admit that this might be a 
fact. Several things that had come under his 
observation indicated as much to him. 

"I don't know that a thesis entitles you to 
a high salary," he said defensively. "There 
was a lot of good stuff in that and some that I 
don't agree with, but theory and practise are 
two different things." 

"I don't deny it," said Henry. "But be- 
tween my theory and the practise in this shop, 
I'll gamble on my theory. As for practise, I 
was two years with Dampierre and he thought 
enough of me to pay me ten thousand francs 
a year before I quit him, and if you know any- 
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thing about foreign values you'll admit that he 
wouldn't have done that to a mere theorizer." 

Mr. Carr knew it well and fidgeted under 
the knowledge. 

"I can't help it," he said desperately. "It 
doesn't rest with me and you ought to know it. 
Walker and Verrens have the say and that's 
all I can tell you here. But if you want to 
drop up to my place this evening and smoke a 
bit, maybe we can get to know each other a 
little better anyway, and you'll not feel that 
I'm an enemy of yours." 

"I don't feel it," said Henry. "But I must 
admit that I don't see what Walker and Ver- 
rens are trying to do." 




CHAPTER IV 



THE PLEA OF GENIUS 



SOMEHOW or other Henry could not help 
feeling that, since his fate appeared to 
rest in the hands of Walker and Verrens, it 
was not a promising one. Not for a world 
would he have gone to either of them with his 
protest for he had experienced Verrens' scorn 
and he distrusted Walker and his foxlike^ 
peaked face. It was one of those tmreasoning, 
instinctive distrusts for, since that first day. 
Walker had never even spoken to Henry nor 
even appeared to notice him. Carr, however, 
was of a different stamp, a well-trained, ex- 
perienced engineer who rather lacked imagina- 
tion but had plenty of ability in the beaten 
paths of his profession. Prejudice a man is 
bound to acciunulate after years of plugging 
along in one groove, but Carr was conscientious 
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and honest and fair according to his lights. 
Henry felt that with him he would be given 
a square deal and that his only hope for rec- 
ognition lay in convincing the superintendent 
of his ability and obtaining his intercession 
with the Great Man of the company, Mr. 
Tredeker himself. 

Meantime, however, his growing conviction 
of injury called for sympathy and, being some- 
thing of a sentimentalist, he turned for it to 
the gentler sex, whose forte it is to be sympa- 
thetic without understanding. The only one 
of that sex whom he knew at all happened to 
be Miss Marcella Parker, whose casual meet- 
ing with him on that first day had led later to 
exchanged bows and formal greetings and by 
gradual degrees, to smiles and an occasional 
remark of more familiar character. How this 
had happened Henry could not have told, for 
he was so shy a man that he would never have 
made the first overtures toward acquaintance, 
but Miss Parker, who liked admiration, could 
have fully explained it had she cared to do so. 
But she was rather inclined to hint to her 
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friends that it was due to her superior attrac- 
tion, which Henry could not resist, and they, 
being envious, were wont to ask her what in 
the name of mercy she could see in that little 
stuck-up baby who couldn't even drive a mo- 
tor-car and 5vas afraid to hold the wheel of 
one. Marcella said that they were mistaken 
and that, if it was true, there were things she 
could have told them which would offset any 
little drawback like that. Money, she intimated, 
and Family with a very big F were some- 
thing to be considered. Henry, having neither 
money nor family, did not guess all this, but 
Verrens had heard some of it and disliked 
Henry the more for it. Verrens was extremely 
attentive to Marcella, himself, and he was 
firmly convinced that she only flirted with "the 
college fellow" in order to arouse his jealousy. 
At any rate Henry, urged by loneliness and 
sentiment, now went to Marcella, hanging 
about the factory for half an hour after his 
quitting time, since the office force worked 
that much later. It embarrassed him to ask 
her permission to walk home with her and his 
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attitude, as he stood before her desk while she 
was closing it, was as awkward as that of a boy. 
But Marcella, skilled in masctdine ways, wel- 
comed his diffidence as a new experience and, 
with consummate wiliness, made it all seem 
natural and matter of course to him. Almost 
before he knew it he found that he had offered 
his company, which was graciously accepted, 
as far as the doors of her father's place of 
business, whence, she explained, she would be 
accompanied farther by another male person, 
whom Henry fatuously concluded must be her 
amiable sire, himself. 

"Ain't it a perfectly elegant day?" was Mar- 
cella's way of beginning a conversation. "It's 
a regular shame that I got to pound the keys 
in that stuffy old office when, believe me, I'd 
a lot rather be out listening to the dicky-birds. 
Many's the time I've been right on the point of 
telling them to get another girl in my place 
and quit." 

Henry thought he perceived an opening for 
his own troubles. 

"Shame ! Of course it's a shame !" he agreed. 
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"It's this darned necessity for chasing the dol- 
lar and grubbing for a living that keeps us all 
down. Not that I kick on having to work for 
a living/* 

"Well, of course I don't rightly have to work 
for my living," said Marcella with somewhat of 
a superior air. "My folks have got money, all 
right, but the old man is shy on generosity and 
he thinks I ought to be able to get my clothes 
and things on the money he gives me, and 
that's too much to ask of me. Besides, there 
isn't no fun to be had staying around the house 
and listening to ma quarreling with the hired 
girl. She never did get over the habit of do- 
ing her own work and she won't let the girl 
do it now. I don't mean we're so rich, but we 
ain't so dreadful poor, neither." 

"Just working for a little pin money?" said 
Henry. It seemed to him that her sympathy 
and understanding were harder to obtain than 
he had thought. 

"Of course it don't amount to much," said 
Marcella, "but it helps out until a girl gets 
married. And one gets more chance to meet 
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nice fellows when she's working. There's some 
perfectly swell gentlemen in the factory. Mr. 
Walker has been very nice to me and Mr. Ver- 
rens, the head tester, is just lovely 1 I expect 
you know him." 

"Yes," said Henry grimly, "I know him." 

"Then," rattled Marcella, "even Mr. Tred- 
eker likes blondes and he pays me attention 
sometimes. He's turribly rich, you know." 

Henry thought of his six dollars and eighty 
cents and his anger swelled within him. 

"I know he is," he sputtered, "but how he 
ever got it is beyond me. Here he runs this 
place with men like Walker and — and — (the 
thought that Verrens had been "just lovely" 
to Marcella deterred him) and the others like 
him and in spite of it makes money hand over 
fist while he hasn't sense enough to pay a man 
like me, who can make Walker look like a 
manual-training student, more than office boy's 
wages, because I 'have to learn the business 
from the groimd up.' Holy Mackerel ! does he 
think I can afford to work for seventeen cents 
an hour?" 
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The cry of grief went clear over Marcella's 
head at first. The main thing to her under- 
standing was the fact that the well-dressed 
young man who was supposed to be slated for 
important work in the factory, was merely 
drawing seventeen cents an hour, hardly half 
as much as she, herself, was paid. Still, she 
had to keep up her pose of interest imtil a bet- 
ter opportimity for getting rid of him should 
present itself. 

"The idea!" she exclaimed. "I shouldn't 
think you would! But then, I don't suppose 
it really matters to you, the actual money.** 

"Matters!'* cried Henry bitterly. "Matters! 
I'd like to know who it could matter more to. 
The money I have isn't half enough to let me 
build my engine and I can't expect any such 
bonehead as Tredeker to take it up and build 
It from the drawings. And to think that I 
could make the Crescent the best car in the 
world if there was a bit of sense in the man- 
agement here! What's five hundred dollars 
toward the work? If I could only build a car 
and run it in the Cosmopolitan! Thiere's 
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twenty thousand dollars for the winning and 
Tve got to work on an automatic punch for 
seventeen cents an hour." 

Marcella reflected that if he had five hun- 
dred dollars, while not eligible as a suitor, he 
might be useful for occasional more or less 
expensive entertainments. 

"It's a shame !" she exclaimed. "I just know 
you can build a perfectly elegant engine, Mr. 
MacDonald, and if Mr. Tredeker only knew 
about it, he'd look it over. He's just mad to 
win the race and Walker has a standing offer 
of ten thousand dollars if he builds a winning 
car. Mr. Verrens is helping him so I know 
all about it. But that's the way it goes. You 
have to meet with all kinds of disappointments 
and have no appreciation in this world. I hope 
I see you often, Mr. MacDonald, and I want 
you to tell me all about your plans and maybe 
I can speak a word for you some time. You 
know I'd love to do it." 

They had paused before the big glass front 
of the garage where Henry had first seen Mar- 
cella. He looked at it in some surprise. 
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"This is my father's place," said Marcella 
with careless inflection. "I got to bid you 
good-by, now. But do let me hear all about it 
some time.** 

Henry was overcome and blind. He hardly 
knew how it happened that her interest stirred 
his courage so. But he found himself stam- 
mering a request that she go to a "show" and 
take dinner with him somewhere some night 
and realized that she had accepted with a gra- 
cious air and a slight blush. The last must 
have been a product of his imagination, how- 
ever, for no genuine blush could have pene- 
trated Marcella's complexion. 

At any rate he turned away after she had 
entered the door of the garage and felt at peace 
and happy. He had a friend at last, to whom 
he could tell his troubles and show his secret. 
He was sure that his sore heart would be poul- 
ticed by her sympathy and that her limpid eyes 
would look their tender commiseration into 
his own. 

He nearly walked into a large car that was 
being driven past and had to leap quickly and 
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awkwardly out of its way. The chauffeur had 
thrown on his emergency brake and brought it 
to a stop, with a muttered remark or two, 
while a young woman in a tailored suit leaned 
from the seat and asked him anxiously if he 
had been hurt. 

Her voice was so soft and her skin so clearly 
natural that Henry was not embarrassed at all. 
He hastened to assure her that he was not 
injured and that it was all his own fault, 
and felt soothed for some reason at the smile 
she flung him as she drove away. Then 
he suddenly remembered Marcella's voice and 
smile and complexion and felt a distinct shock. 
Only a strong sense of unreasoning loyalty 
caused him to force sternly back into his con- 
sciousness a surging suspicion and disgust. 

But by the time he had finished his meager 
supper and recalled Carr's half grudging invi- 
tation, the impression created by the girl in 
the big car had vanished and he was again 
steeped in sentiment for Marcella. His gov- 
erning obsession was for his invention and his 
career, however, and though his hermit exist- 
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ence rendered him peculiarly susceptible to fem- 
inine influence, he retained in f tdl force the de- 
termination to vindicate his genius. No blonde 
sympathy cotdd cause him to neglect that for 
long. Consequently, he took his way to his 
room, dug out of his suit-case a roll of blue 
prints and with that in one hand and a heavy, 
rather long wooden box in the other, sought 
a car that set him down within a short time 
near the apartment-house in which Carr lived. 

The superintendent welcomed him more cor- 
dially than he had hoped and set out cigars and 
a drink which Henry, who was abstemious, re- 
fused. But Carr seemed a little reluctant to 
enter into discussion of the yoimger man's 
status with the Crescent Company and only his 
stubborn insistence finally won him a hearing. 

"It isn't that I kick on working and show- 
ing what there is in me," he began, when Carr 
had finally yielded to the point of listening to 
his complaints. "But would you like to see the 
work of years and the qualifications acquired 
by long application subordinated to routine, 
'show me' baby tricks fit only for green stu- 
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dents fresh from school? You know you 
wouldn't stand for it and I can't afford to do 
so either. I'm no inexperienced youth. 

"I've worked for years before ever I went 
to college and you've seen that the mere craft 
of the mechanic is no mystery to me. I had to 
be a mechanic, and a good one, to construct 
the parts I had to have. When I went to col- 
lege it was to add to mechanical skill the tech- 
nical knowledge which would aid me to solve 
my problems. There were four years of study, 
all directed to an end and then, not satisfied 
with that, I went abroad; and maybe you can 
guess what that meant to me who didn't have 
any too much of this world's goods. But I 
got a place with Dampierre, and he didn't put 
me through any apprenticeship of tooling 
trucks and running a drill. He asked me to 
show him that I knew what I claimed, and I 
did. For two years I worked there, perfecting 
my mechanical skill and learning a good many 
things about motor design that aren't known 
on this side as yet. All the time I was working 
and learning for one end. 
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"Maybe you can understand it when I tell 
you that I wouldn't even consider presenting 
my ideas to the foreign manufacturers, al- 
though I knew how Cavalier and the rotary 
valve engine had been received over here. I 
argued that our manufacturers had learned 
their lesson by that experience and that they'd 
be ready to listen to new ideas after that. And 
the Crescent was my ideal. In spite of back- 
ward design, it had a reputation to be proud 
of and had made American cars recognized 
even in Europe. I looked forward to the day 
when I could come to this place and give my 
invention to Tredeker and see the Crescent 
take precedence of all cars, foreign and do- 
mestic. 

"But I came home and took postgraduate 
work first, so that there should be no mistake 
made. I had made some money in France and 
most of that went to research. I also had access 
to shops in which I could build a working 
model. But when it was all over I had little 
enough left, certainly not enough by a good 
deal to pay for the building of a life-size engine 
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which would prove my contention. I had the 
model, of course, and that would run all right, 
but you can't expect a miniature to be refined 
to the point where it will show the power pro- 
portionate in a full-size model. And then 
came the inquiry from the Crescent people for 
a designer as I thought. It seemed to be my 
chance and I jumped at it when the offer was 
made. 

"And now, I don't care about salary, so long 
as it's a living wage, but what I do want is 
recognition for a long training and achieve- 
ment. If they wanted a designer, as I under- 
stood, why do I have to load castings on a truck 
at seventeen cents an hour ?" 

Carr was silent for a moment. "You've 
had no practical experience," he said, after a 
pause. 

"If you mean that I've never worked in a 
factory with the sole idea of designing cars 
for that particular concern, it is true. I've 
done special work always. But I've worked 
on problems harder than any you have in a 
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shop like this and made improvements more 
important than any you require. Fve never 
built a single car, but there isn't a thing in the 
chassis of one that I can't build/' 

"We don't know that," said Carr. "And 
we can't afford to let you spoil material on 
your mere say so." 

"I can prove it," cried Henry. "But what 
is proof to Tredeker? He thought Dampierre's 
was a sort of drug store 1" 

"Did he ?" asked Carr, and laughed shortly. 
"I can believe it." He was silent again, eying 
Henry reflectively before he made up his mind 
to be frank. Finally he leaned back in his 
chak. 

"D'you know Tredeker's history?" he 
asked. 

Henry shook his head. 

"Child of luck, they should have called him,'* 
went on Carr. "Ten years ago he was sales- 
man for a leather goods house and a pretty 
good one as salesmen go. He had saved about 
five thousand dollars and he made about five 
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thousand a year. But he was a gambler by na- 
ture, though he didn't play the wheel or the 
ponies like Jim Parker." 

"Who's Parker?" asked Henry, thinking of 
Marcella. 

"Parker's a garage man and all-round sport 
down the street a piece. You've probably seen 
his place, as it's the biggest one in town. His 
daughter works in the office; tall, fancy-look- 
ing blonde with a haughty crust that would 
choke a dog and make-up that would shock a 
chorus girl. Parker would bet a hatful on a 
pachisi game, so he's always either rich as 
dogs or stony broke. But that isn't the kind 
of gambler Frank Tredeker was. He was the 
speculating kind, and just in a fever to bet on 
some get-rich-quick scheme. The kind that 
buys oil stock in a field next to the Standard 
holdings. 

"There was an old Swede blacksmith or 
other mechanic that had a little shop near 
Tredeker's office and this fellow had an inven- 
tion. It was a contraption in the way of a 
low-tension magneto when nobody dreamed 
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of usii^ anything but the high tension. Every 
time the old fellow mentioned it to any one 
they reported him to the lunacy commission. 
They nearly laughed him into his grave. 

"Somehow or other he managed to get hold 
of Tredeker's ear and told him his tale of woe. 
Tredeker took a chance with his five thousand 
and they started making the thing in a little 
two by four shack. What's the use of telling 
It. The Swede was Sorenson and now he rides 
in limousines and drinks champagne out of 
buckets. So could Tredeker if he wanted to. 

"Frank bought the controlling interest in 
the Crescent on a bet. He wanted to win the 
Cosmopolitan with his own car and it had to 
be a native one. Tredeker doesn't know any- 
thing about making cars and doesn't want to. 
He leaves that to Walker and Verrens, with 
me to run the shops. But they can have all 
the money they want to design motors if they 
will only build one, eventually, that will carry 
off the race. So far they haven't done it. 
They've built a good road car for years buifc 
when it comes to the track, they always fall 
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down. / say its weight and balance but they 
won*t listen to me and go on building heavier 
engines all the time until they've got a stock 
car so over-engined that it's almost dangerous 
to drive. So there you have it. Frank Tred- 
eker poses as a great manufacturer and builds 
the Crescent just to turn out a car that will 
win the Cosmopolitan, but as a matter of fact 
he doesn't know enough about the business to 
talk intelligently of it. 

"He's a sport and a good one as sports go. 
But the thing a sport swears by first and last 
is 'gameness/ and that, in his opinion, you 
haven't shown. Again, since his experience 
with Sorenson, he has a fanatical admiration 
for the 'practical man' and contempt for the 
'technical.' Verrens is game and rule-of-thumb 
and he can have anything in the shop. Walker 
is one of the early, self-taught automobile en- 
gineers and once was a good one, but he never 
had the foundation to advance with the pro- 
fession and is building motors to-day that 
aren't really any better than those he designed 
half a dozen years ago. He^s looking for tech- 
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nical help right now and that's why he got you, 
but he had a notion that you'd be a raw kid 
that he could pump for ideas and fool into the 
notion that he himself originated them. He's 
no more use for you and thinks he's drawn a 
lemon. You'll stand no show of getting ad- 
vanced by him, I think." 

"But if Tredeker wants a motor," cried 
Henry, "why can't he try mine?" 

Carr smiled pityingly. "There doesn't pass 
a week that some crank or other doesn't call 
with a world-changing motor to show Tred- 
eker," he explained. "And Frank wouldn't 
know the fly-wheel of it from the crank case. 
He shows 'em to Walker and Walker turns 
'em down. If any one says 'motor' to Tred- 
eker, nowadays, the old man has a fit." 

"He couldn't turn mine down," said Henry 
with supreme confidence. "I've got it! Got 
the genuine thing! Got the real valveless en- 
gine that'll show forty per cent, more power 
per unit of displacement than any other known. 
Here ! Look at this !" 

Heedless of Carr's stare of pity and incred- 
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ulity, he dragged his wooden box from between 
his feet and threw it open. There, nestling in 
cotton-waste and packed as though it were a 
jewel, was something that even Carr must ad- 
mire. It was an engine in miniature, an in- 
ternal combustion engine of the same general 
shape and form as others, but tiny and deli- 
cate beyond description. It must have been 
made by an artist and some of its parts be 
more microscopic than those of a watch. If 
Henry had actually built this thing himself, 
then, Carr admitted, he was truly a mechanic 
of supreme ability. 

But Henry had lifted it from its nest of 
waste and set it on the table. A disconnected 
part or two he screwed into place. A tiny re- 
ceptacle was filled from a bottle of gasoline 
that he produced, the little crank whirled over 
and the dainty fly-wheel began to rotate like a 
wheel of light. But there was no vibration or 
noise. It simply spun silently and with incon- 
ceivable swiftness. 

"Look at it," crooned Henry. "Just look 
at it! Isn't it a beauty?" 
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It was, and Carr admitted it He bent over 
It and looked it over with a critical eye. Parts 
were missing or enclosed so that he could not 
see them. 

"Where are the valves ?" he asked. 

"Not a valve on it/' said Henry impres- 
sively. "Neither poppet, sleeve nor rotary. In- 
take and exhaust there have to be, but see if you 
can tell me how?'* 

"The valveless engine!" muttered Carr. 
"Man, there isn't any such thing! It's a 
dream! An impossibility like perpetual mo- 
tion!" 

"And there it is !" sang Henry, his face lit 
up with the fire of achievement. 

"It can't be done !" muttered Carr, and bent 
to find the trick. Without a word Henry 
stopped the motor and handed him tools to use 
in a thorough examination. 




CHAPTER V 

HE FALTERS IN THE BREACH 

MR. TREDEKER came home in the 
evening and it was apparent to his 
only and orphan daughter that he was in a bad 
humor. Alice was the apple of his eye, how- 
ever, and it was not on her that he vented it. 
He rather looked to her for sympathy and was 
inclined to discuss with her the things that an- 
gered him, feeling certain that she would enter 
into his troubles as though they were her own. 
She had just returned from Chicago, where 
she had attended the automobile show, and she 
was anxious to talk over her impressions with 
her father, but seeing the frown on his face 
she refrained for the time being. When he 
had finished dressing and had come down to 
dinner, she asked him what was the matter. 
It beats me," said Mr. Tredeker violently, 
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"to find men who are worth their salt and can 
attend to their share of the business without al- 
ways coming to me with affairs that I don't 
want to bother with. You would think, 
wouldn't you, that when I pay a man a big 
salary to know his business, he'd know it ?" 

"He either would or I would stop paying 
hini a big salary," agreed Alice. "But who 
is proving incompetent now, father ?" 

"I told you about that young fellow that 
Verrens scared pretty near to death, didn't I ?" 

"You did," said Alice, "and I think it was 
a shame. But I don't suppose he amounts to 
much if he's afraid of speed." 

"That's what I told Walker and I ordered 
him to fire the man, but Walker turned soft 
and begged for another chance for him. I let 
it go at that and supposed he had put him in 
the drafting-room until to-day. But the fellow 
has turned up again and this time it's Carr 
who has taken him under his wing and is both- 
ering me about the man. Now, if Carr and 
Walker know their business why don't they 
attend to this thing themselves and let me 
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alone? I don't employ engineers to tell them 
what I don't know about motors. If I knew 
enough to pass on these things I'd not hire 
them." 

"I think it was nice of Mr. Walker to beg 
for another chance for this Mr. MacDonald," 
^aid Alice. "He isn't a driver himself and yet 
you don't think that anything against him." 

"I don't care about his being a driver," said 
Tredeker. "Walker isn't afraid to get in a 
car, anyway. To tell the truth I'm commenc- 
ing to have doubts about Walker, anyway. He's 
had two chances to build an engine that can 
finish in the race and both of them have been 
fizzles. This year they've reduced the dis- 
placement of the entries and I more than sus- 
pect that Walker is all up in the air. But he 
can have his chance, and if he doesn't make 
good this time, I'll look about for another who 
can. But I'll regret keeping him and Carr if 
they let any more cranks loose upon me." 

Alice was curious as to who was the latest 
crank to be let loose. 

"Nobody," said Tredeker with a groan. 
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'^Nobody at all but this ptisillanimotis stu- 
dent fresh from college. Who should come 
into my office this morning but Carr, swelling 
up all over as if he had lost a piillionaire tmcle 
and was the sole heir. 

"'Frank/ says he, 'I've got the greatest 
thing that's been spnmg on the motor industry 
in ten years.' 

"Of course I asked him what it was though 
I already knew he was going to pester me with 
some fool scheme. And what do you think it 
was?" 

I'm sure I don't know," said his daughter. 

'Of course you don't. Well, it was nothing 
more nor less than a wonderful new engine — 
a valveless engine, if you'll believe me — that 
this yellow student has invented and wants me 
to build. A valveless engine 1" 

"Isn't it all right ?" asked Alice, who, though 
an enthusiastic motorist, knew little about the 
technical side of the industry. 

"All right!" cried Tredeker. "All right! 
Any fool at all would know that there ain't no 
such a thing ! There's poppet valves and sleeve 
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valves and rotary valves, but whoever heard of 
one without any valves at all? It can't be 
done !" 

"Why does Mr. Carr think it is all right 
then?" 

"Because he's an ass," said Tredeker. "He 
swore that he'd seen the model and that here 
was an opportunity that would never occur 
again. You might have thought he'd invented 
the thing himself, he was so full of it. I got 
sore at him and told him that if there was any- 
thing to it to take it to Walker. He said he 
wouldn't do it because Walker would steal the 
whole thing and pass it off on me as his own 
idea." 

"Why, what an accusation!" said Alice in- 
dignantly. 

"Well, I'm not so sure he isn't half right 
about Walker. I wouldn't trust the man with 
anything valuable that wasn't nailed down. I 
don't like his face. But he ought to know en- 
gines, though if the one he's building now 
doesn't do any better than the others he's 
turned out I'll begin to doubt it. At any rate, 
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even if there is merit in the thing, which I 
don't for a moment believe, I wouldn't know 
it and Fd have to depend on Walker. Carr, 
while he's a good man, isn't an expert on mo- 
tor design." 

"Father," said Alice, "when you backed up 
Mr. Sorenson, everybody thought he was a 
crank." 

"That's entirely different," retorted Tred- 
eker. "Sorenson was a practical mechanic 
with a world of experience. This fellow is 
nothing but a theorizing college student. If 
you knew how many of these fellows there are 
swelling about and pretending to know all 
about everything under the sun, you wouldn't 
wonder that I get disgusted with them." 

"But you'll give him his chance, father?" 

Tredeker heaved a sigh. "That's the trou- 
ble with me," he declared. "I never could re- 
fuse to give any one a chance and I'm always 
being imposed on. I wouldn't be unfair to 
even this white-livered fellow and so I finally 
told Carr that I'd make a bargain with him. 
I fotmd out that MacDonald has turned his 
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model over to Carr and I told him to bring it 
to my office to-morrow where I'd have Ver- 
rens and Walker examine it in his presence (so 
they couldn't get away with any crooked work) 
and then, if they were favorably inclined I'd 
let the fellow build a car with the engine in it. 
Carr didn't like its being left to Walker, and, 
to tell the truth, I don't think Walker is past 
knocking it if he thought it would be safe. But 
I told Walker point-blank that if he turned 
that engine down and it afterward turned out 
to be a good one, he'd not only lose his job with 
me, but that I'd make it impossible for him to 
get another with any manufacturer in the 
country. If he knows what is good for him 
he'll not try anything of that kind. 

*'Carr had to be satisfied with this, and he 
ought to be. I certainly can't do an3rthing 
more, can I ?" 

"Well, no," said Alice. "Certainly you 
can't take the word of the inventor for the 
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fact that his engine is all right. It sounds very 
queer, too. But I thought that Mr, MacDon- 
ald had left the place." 
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"That's queer, too," said Tredeker. "After 
Walker persuaded me to give him another 
chance I thought he would put him in the 
drafting-room, but it seems that they sent him 
out to the shops and put him on rough labor 
at seventeen cents an hour — ^boy's wages. Carr 
tells me something about that, too. It turns 
out that MacDonald, on a bet, undertakes to 
prove that he can nm any machine in the shops 
(the men had been horsing him, you know). 
Well, they took him up and Carr says that he 
not only made good but ran them better than 
any man in the place could do. Now, if a fel- 
low has that kind of sporting blood in him, it 
doesn't stand to reason that he's the coward 
Verrens says he is." 

I'm sure he can't be, father," said Alice. 
I wish you'd look into that matter." 

"I have a notion to," replied her father. 
'*What do you say to giving him a test ? Want 
to come along ?" 

"Why, yes. But you mustn't be too hard on 
him. Maybe it's just that he isn't used to rid- 
ing in automobiles." 
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"I won't be hard on him," said Tredeker 
grimly, "But if he shows the white feather 
. I'll fire him." 

Mr. Tredeker, according to appointment, ap- 
peared in his office the following morning, 
after Walker, Verrens and Carr had had ample 
time to examine Henry's model and determine 
its merits. They had completed this task and 
indulged in an argument thereafter, over the 
result of which Carr was still flushed and an- 
gry. The model stood on the table, imder the 
hand of Carr, acting as its guardian, while 
Walker and Verrens talked together on the op- 
posite side of the room. The engine was 
boxed and ready for removal. 

"Well," demanded Tredeker with cheerful- 
ness, "what's the verdict? Can you win the 
Cosmopolitan with that thing?" 

It was Verrens who spoke. 

"If you ask me," he said, "you couldn't win 
a pushmobile race with the thing. It's punk; 
that's what 1" 

"Utterly impracticable," added Walker deci- 
sively. "It's a nice-looking bit of fancy work. 
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but it won't do. To begin with — " He went 
on to expound its defects in technical terms, 
but Tredeker waved him to silence. 

"That's enough," he said. "Fm hiring you 
two to know what's good and what's not and 
I'm not going to learn trigonometry so I can 
listen understandingly to you. If it's no good, 
well and good : that settles it. But if it is, you 
two know what will happen to you if I find it 
out. No use, Carr! I can't waste time and 
money on the thing. If the fellow is the crack 
you say he is, put him on any job you think 
he's fit for. If he's the baby Walker and Ver- 
rens say he is, fire him and be done with it. 
Take his toy locomotive back to him and tell 
hi'm we're full up with models right now and 
can't buy any more." 

Carr sullenly stooped to pick up the heavy 
box, lingering over the task while Walker and 
Verrens strolled from the room. When they 
had gone he turned on the president, returning 
the box to the table. 

"Frank," he said earnestly, "you're not fair 
to the man. You pride yourself on being 
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square and yet you're allowing yourself to be 
prejudiced by Verrens and Walker. You 
ought to give the man a hearing." 

Tredeker shook his head, not at all angry. 

"You're not an engine designer, Carr," he 
said. "An3rthing you say about the shop goes 
with me, and you mustn't take it hard if I treat 
Walker and Verrens the same in their own de- 
partments. You say this man is a wonderful 
mechanic. Very well; I can trust your word 
for that and therefore you can, if you need 
him, put him in the shops at any work you 
choose. But as a designer, he won't do in the 
face of Walker's say so." 

Carr tried again, hopelessly. 

"But, Frank, the man can't work as a me- 
chanic when he's equipped to design as well as 
any man that lives ! It isn't his business, no 
matter how skilful he may be at it. He's out 
there now, working for the preposterous sum 
of seventeen cents an hour in the hope that you 
will see the merit in this thing. You took a 
chance on Sorenson! Why not take one on 
MacDonald?" 
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"Perhaps I've been judging him unfairly," 
admitted Tredeker. "But Walker's word as to 
his ability goes with me. As for the rest, I'll 
take a chance on any man that's worthy of one. 
I'll have a look at him, but I warn you that if 
he doesn't measure up to standard he can build 
little toy engines till Hades freezes over, but 
he'll do it somewhere else, for I'll boimce him 
so quick it will bum his feet a-going." 

"What test do you intend?" asked Carr 
more hopefully. 

"If he's game he can have my roll," said 
Tredeker. "If he isn't I don't care how good 
a designer he is, he won't get any help from 
me. I hate a baby." 

Carr walked up and down the room, think- 
ing things over. He felt that any test to which 
Henry might be asked to submit would be some 
preposterous ordeal, but he also knew that 
Tredeker, in his fanatical admiration for cour- 
age, would stick like wax to his intention. 
There were many things about his associations 
that were annoying to Carr. He liked Trede- 
ker, who reciprocated the feeling, but Walker, 
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his superior, was distasteful to him. Some of 
the enthusiasm of his youth had come back to 
him when he had taken up Henry's cause, and 
the crust of mediocrity that routine had laid 
upon him had dissolved beneath a new flow of 
ambition. After all, he could do no more for 
Henry and in his pocket was an offer from an 
eastern manufacturer where, he was sure, con- 
ditions would be more congenial to him. 

"Frank," he said, "I don't fathom wherein 
gameness is any criterion of a designer's abil- 
ity. I don't think you're wise in that stand.'* 

"Wise or not," said Tredeker, "there's 
where I stand." 

"Then," said Carr, drawing a long breath, 
"I'll have to hand you my resignation, Frank." 

"Carr!" exclaimed Tredeker, "you'll think 
better of that ! What's this fellow; to you that 
you should take that step?" 

"It isn't that," said Carr. "I've got a better 
job — and I can't work with Walker. There's 
where / stand, Frank." 

In the meantime Walker and Verrens had 
gone out together and when they had reached 
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a secluded spot they stopped and looked at each 
other, both a bit uncomfortable. 

"D'ye think there's anything in it?" asked 
Verrens. 

"There might be something," answered 
Walker casually. "One or two of his ideas are 
good, though a little crude. It would take a 
practical man to make them work, however." 

"Think it would help us get that race ?" 

'Well, rd like to try it out a little. Can't 
say whether there's anything in it from that 
model. If I had the detailed drawings — " 

"We could build one and test it and probably 
Tredeker never would know the difference." 

"He might recognize one built on the model, 
but we could easily change its looks so he'd 
never spot it if we had the plans." 

"I'd like to get hold of his drawings," said 
Verrens. 

"I don't see why you couldn't," replied 
Walker thoughtfully. 

"Nix on burglary, now," said Verrens. 

Walker cjid not heed this protest. "The 
principle's a little difficult and I don't alto- 
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gether grasp it/' he mused. "I guess we'd 
have to have the drawings. I've noticed him 
walking home with that Parker girl several 
times of late. I thought you and she were a 
bit thick, Walt !" 

"Believe me," said Verrens, "I'm high man 
with that chicken even if this sport does slant 
around with her when I'm not aroimd. When 
I make the motion, she plays dead, see !" 

"Then," said Walker, "you ought to be able 
to talk her into getting hold of those drawings. 
He's easy. One of those sentimental, soft fel- 
lows that'd write poetry if he only knew how. 
Go to it, Verrens." 

Carr went back to where poor Henry waited 
and broke the news to him as gently and sym- 
pathetically as possible. It had taken a week 
of explaining and demonstrating before Carr 
had yielded full belief in the engine, but once 
given his faith was as stubborn as his dis- 
belief had been and he had become an almost 
violent partisan of the valveless motor. It hurt 
him nearly as badly as it did the inventor to 
have it dismissed and discredited so cavalierly 
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and without a fair trial, but he harbored a 
slight hope yet, as he explained to Henry. It 
was true that Tredeker was utterly incapable 
of understanding the subtle points of mechan- 
ics and depended absolutely on Walker or 
rather on the latter's self-interest, but if Henry 
could make a personal appeal founded on a 
hardly won approval by his conduct, Tredeker 
was just the man to "take a chance" and back 
him in building a demonstrator. And Trede- 
ker had promised to look Henry over and de- 
cide whether he was worth gambling on. 

This cheered Henry up also. He had no idea 
what test he was to meet in order to win the 
approval of the Great Man, but he determined 
that he would create a good impression if it lay 
in him to do so. Therefore he told Marcella, 
when walking home with her, that he had 
hopes at last of gaining a hearing, and warmed 
himself fatuously in the artificial heat of her 
interest and S3mipathy. In the expansion of 
the moment he invited her to go to the theater 
again. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day 
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when an office boy brought Henry a message 
from Mr. Tredeker, asking him to appear at 
the latter's office when his day's work was 
done, as the president would like to see him 
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on a matter of personal interest. Henry was 
wildly hopeful in spite of his efforts to dis- 
count all chances of failure. He worked in a 
dream the rest of the afternoon, and watched 
the time as if his agitation could hurry the 
passing minutes. 

At last the whistle blew and he could dress, 
which he did with more care than usual to re- 
move the signs of toil. Then he went out of 
the shops and into the office section, suddenly 
conscious that his knees felt weak and that his 
mouth was very dry. 

When he came to the Great Man's room, he 
could hardly drag his feet across the threshold 
and the sight of Tredeker's broad back gave 
him the ague. The sight of a girl facing 
the president shocked him into momentary life 
however, and he was warm and nervous in- 
stead of cold and inert when he recognized her 
as the young woman who had so nearly run 
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him down a week ago. He did not stop to ask 
himself what she was doing in this office, nor 
to reflect on her presence in any way. In his 
embarrassment at intruding prematurely, he 
thought only of escape and was hurriedly back- 
ing out when Tredeker, attracted by the girl's 
gaze, turned about and saw him. 

"Come in, MacDonald," he said. "I've been 
expecting you. This is my daughter. Alice, 
this is Mr. MacDonald, one of our young men. 
'Scuse me a moment while I go out and tell 
Sturgis I won't need him. FU drive you home 
myself, Alice." 

He went out and Henry, fidgeting on one 
foot and then on the other, felt that he was 
making a fool of himself. He was acutely 
conscious of several facts, the chief one being 
that though in all that is commonly considered 
as forming beauty this daughter of the Great 
Man could not equal Marcella Parker, yet her 
whole being and presence was immeasurably 
superior to that of the young lady typist. 
Henry felt that same qualm of disillusion for 
the other girl as he had experienced once be- 
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fore in the presence of this young woman. He 
was ashamed of himself for admiring the other. 
He did not express the thought nor consciously 
form it, but it took root in his mind that Mar- 
cella compared with Miss Tredeker much as a 
skilfully executed artificial rose might compare 
with a freshly plucked violet. There was noth- 
ing made up about Miss Tredeker, or if there 
was, it aped nature too closely for his dull 
senses to grasp the deceit, 

"Won't you sit down, Mr. MacDonald?" 
said Miss Tredeker pleasantly. Her voice had 
the peculiar effect of dissipating a great deal of 
Henry's embarrassment, and he sat down with 
less of awkwardness than he usually displayed. 
She looked at him with shy interest. He was 
unconscious of the fact, but he had a face that 
was keen and bright to an amazing degree and 
eyes that were reflections of the brilliancy of 
mind that lay behind them. They were ex- 
pressive and soft, flashing and mobile, keen 
and candid. To a woman, given to observing 
the quality of a man's appearance, he was most 
fascinating. And he was so plainly not aware 
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of his own charm that Miss Tredeker felt she 
could have told him he was comely without 
even knowing him very well. 

*'Are you the man who has the new engine ?" 
she asked him, in order to relieve his embar- 
rassment. He brightened at her knowledge, 
not knowing that this was the extent of it, ex- 
cept that her father had also mentioned that it 
was a failure and a fraud. He said that he 
was, but she cared nothing for that fact, and 
only watched the changing light in his eyes. 

She would have schemed to draw him out if 
her father had not returned at this moment. 
He was apparently in a hurry and not inclined 
to give his daughter more time to get ac- 
quainted with his shophand. 

"Let's go !" he said. "Come on, MacDonald. 
I want you to go with me out to the Speed- 
way. Alice, you come along and when we've 
finished with MacDonald, FU drive you home 
in time to doll up for dinner." 

Wondering what was on foot, Henry fol- 
lowed the girl out and stood beside a big, 
low, rakish touring car of evident power, to 
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help her into the seat of the tonneau. Then, 
obeying Tredeker's command, he clambered to 
the front seat beside his employer. Without 
loss of time, Tredeker threw in his clutch, slid 
from low to intermediate and high and rolled 
off down the street. 

"This car," said Tredeker bluffly, "is some 
car. I had it made especially for me in the 
Crescent shops and it has a duplicate of the en- 
gine that we entered in the race last year. I 
can tear off seventy-five and eighty miles an 
hour on the road with it when the top is down." 

"But I hope you won't try it while Tm in it, 
father," said his daughter. Tredeker only 
laughed. 

"She eats speed ; she likes it," he explained to 
Henry. "Good game little girl, she is, as she 
should be. It's speed that makes motoring 
what it is, after all. I wouldn't give a hang for 
a car if I had to crawl along at twenty miles an 
hour all the time. What I like is to get out and 
bum up a road. Give me sixty miles an hour 
or I'm not enjoying myself. And the fellow 
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that doesn't like to hit her up, can't stay with 
me, let me tell you." 

Possibly the remark was only general and 
had no reference to Henry and his job, but the 
yoimg man remembered his humiliating expe- 
rience with Verrens and felt a sudden hope 
that speed would not be required of him and a 
sick fear lest the whir of the engine should tell 
him that the road was flowing more rapidly 
beneath the wheels. 

But they only ran along at the legal limit for 
a mile or two, until the paved street changed to 
a dirt road and the houses began to thin out. 
Finally they passed a corn-field and turned 
at an obtuse angle into a country road that ran 
straight away as far as one could see. 

"She's a bird of a car," said Tredeker. 
"Let's let her out a little and I'll show you what 
she can do, Mr. MacDonald." 

Henry sank into his seat with a desperate de- 
sire to clutch the sides of it. He wished to tell 
Mr. Tredeker that he could not stand speed, 
but he knew; that his fate depended on the im- 
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pression he made and it was apparent that his 
employer would be displeased if he should ob- 
ject to rapid motion. So he said nothing and 
gritted his teeth. 

The powerful engine began to purr with a 
more insistent note as the throttle was opened 
and the power flowed into the cylinders. Faster 
and faster she fled imtil the road flowed like a 
white ribbon of mist beneath the hood. The 
fences and telephone poles began to melt into a 
murky zigzag. The whole machine seemed to 
stretch and lengthen in the push of its motor 
and to bend lower to the road as a flying ani- 
mal might have done. 

A chill had run up Henry's spine as the 
speed increased. A lump interfered with his 
breathing, having settled at the same time in 
his throat and on his diaphragm. His lungs 
seemed to be compressed and his hair to be full 
of electricity. His scalp crawled under his cap. 
Before his eyes, which he could not tear from 
the road, a great, white, misty chaos began to 
form and curl forward like a wave to fall upon 
him. His head began to swim and his eyes to 
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blur. The fear of the thing, the stark madden- 
ing terror of Speed crept up and seized his 
heart-strings, clutching them until he wished 
and tried to scream aloud. 

He was a pitiful sight to one who could have 
seen and understood. But Tredeker merely 
glanced at him and smiled grimly and con- 
temptuously at his staring eyes and distorted 
features. The girl behind him could only see 
his back crouched rigidly in the seat, and nec- 
essarily understood little of the ordeal he was 
undergoing. 

The road that had seemed endless came to 
an abrupt turn and the car went giddily around 
a sharp curve. As it swerved and skidded 
slightly, Henry gave a hoarse cry and crumpled 
up in the seat. Tredeker looked at him and 
then throttled down. The brakes went on and 
the car stopped. 

"He hasn't got much sand," said the Great 
Man, as he pulled the limp form of Henry up- 
right. "Any man that's as big a baby as that is 
no good. He design an engine that'd win the 
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Cosmopolitan! He doesn't even know what 
Speed isT 

His daughter, herself somewhat agitated by 
the terrific gait they had been maintaining, 
leaned forward as she sensed something wrong. 

"Why, the poor fellow has fainted," she 
cried indignantly* "Father I •« Why didn't you 
drive slower? You might have seen that he 
couldn't stand it." 

"I wanted to see for myself if the story I'd 
heard was true," said Tredeker. "I'm sorry 
for him, but I didn't know it was so bad as all 
that. Anyway, it's a cinch he won't do and 
Verrens was right. He can hunt another job." 

His daughter, not heeding the meaning of 
this at the time, was busy in ministering to 
Henry. She had lifted his head to the back of 
the seat and slipped her arm under it. Now 
she bade her father find water, and he, not at 
all a hard-hearted man and sorry enough for 
Henry, hurried to a near-by farm-house. 

"But he won't do," he repeated to himself. 
"He hasn't sand enough to know anything." 




CHAPTER VI 



CIRCE AND THE CUP 



WHEN Henry came dolefully to the fac- 
tory in the morning, he knew well 
enough that his bolt was shot as far as Tred- 
eker was concerned. But it added little to his 
comfort to meet Carr, who shook hands with 
him commiseratingly and nodded his head 
over the brief explanation that Henry gave 
him. But he tried an attempt at encourage- 
ment. 

"There are others," he growled. "Fm going 
down east to the Republic, to-morrow. When 
you're satisfied that these fellows are hide- 
boimd, take the train down there and FU get 
you a hearing. They're wide awake." 

But Henry felt little encouragement. He 
did not begin his work, for he knew it would 
be useless. Yet his discouragement was again 
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yielding to an uprush of indignation. By the 
time Tredeker had arrived and gone to his 
office, Henry was quite as sullen as he was 
hopeless. At last came the summons from the 
president, and with set face, he went to the 
office. 

"Young man," said Tredeker forcibly, as 
Henry stood glumly before him, "I don't have 
to tell you, if youVe got horse sense, that you 
won't do in this factory. We want men here, 
not hysterical babies. It may not take game- 
ness to draw designs, but we think it takes it to 
get out and test the design after it's drawn. 
You haven't got it, you'll have to admit, 
and we can't waste any more time on you. 
Personally, I've nothing against you and I hope 
you lahd where you can do better, but, as for 
us, you might as well call at the office and get 
your time." 

As once be f pre, shame fled before a growing 
sense of unfair treatment. Henry's teeth set 
as he faced Tredeker. 

"Maybe you think you're giving me a fair 
deal, Mr. Tredeker," he said hoarsely. "I don't. 
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I know it*s no use to ask you to change your 
inind, but Fm going to make a prediction to 
you and it is this; some day soon you'll be 
sorry you didn't give me the chance I asked 
for." 

"As how?" asked Tredeker, a little amused 
at the threat, which he ascribed naturally 
enough to the conceit of a college student. 

"You want to win the Cosmopolitan," said 
Henry, "and want it bad, if rumor speaks the 
truth. Now, I know that the Bouchier and the 
De Chaud people are both going to enter teams 
in the next race, and maybe others will do so. 
You've no chance against the French with your 
old-style motors, but you would have with 
mine. However, that's not so much the ques- 
tion. What I want to tell you is, that, if not 
this year, then next or the year after that — • 
sometime, if I live, / am going to beat your car 
in the Cosmopolitan — I, myself !" 

Henry's eye was flashing and his face deter- 
mined, but the recollection of his performance 
of yesterday nullified any effect his ringing 
words might have had. Instead of being im- 
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pressed, Tredeker merely leaned back and 
laughed good-naturedly. 

"Gk) to it," he said. "I can't say you frighten 
me to death with either your French cars or 
with your prediction. But FU make you a 
sporting proposition, yoimg fellow I You beat 
my car in the Cosmopolitan with a motor of 
your own design and build and with yourself 
behind it, and the day you do it I'll fire Walker 
and give you his job." 

Henry glowered sullenly at him but Tredeker 
met his wrath with imperturbable and smiling 
banter. As the baffled young man turned sul- 
lenly away Tredeker repeated his challenge. 

"And it's a go, too," he crowed, "Fm no 
welsher, MacDonald ; and any time you make 
good on those specifications I'll come up to my 
part of the bargain. Now sail in and show us 
all what you can do." 

He chuckled as he turned back to his desk, 
while Henry went down to the office unhap- 
pier than ever, knowing that he was the butt 
for Tredeker's guying. 

Carr had left abruptly to take his new place 
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and Henry was now without any job at all. 
The others who were affected by the affair 
were Walker and Verrens, who in the nature 
of things, were to be classed together. 

Verrens at first was pleased witK the 
changed conditions. He had begun to hate 
Henry deeply because Marcella appeared to fa- 
vor him to some extent. This would get rid 
of him, he argued. But Walker, who was 
more tortuous and acute, reasoned differently. 
When Verrens took occasion to express his 
satisfaction, Walker met it gloomily. 

"Nice mess it is," he said sourly. "Now 
how are we going to get that engine if this 
bird flies away from here?" 

"Shucks !" said Verrens. "We don't need his 
old engine. What's the matter with the ones 
you design?" 

"Nothing," said Walker. "They're all right 
if I do say it myself. But there's a trick or two 
in that model that is pretty good. I had the 
same idea in a little different form myself, 
but it would take me a long time to work it 
out and I'm afraid I couldn't get it figured 
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down and tested out in time for the race. Now 
this fellow has hit on about the same proposi- 
tion for saving weight and getting more power 
and, while his scheme isn't a bit better than 
mine, it's further developed and so I'd like to 
get hold of it. Tredeker is getting impatient 
with us, Verrens, for not having turned out a 
winner yet, and I wouldn't be surprised if 
he'd get tired of us if we don't put it across 
this year." 

Verrens looked at Walker and Walker 
looked away. But there was little left to imag- 
ination in their relations. Verrens well under- 
stood what the other was driving at. The talk 
of "the same idea" did not fool the tester. 

"I reckon it's a risky proposition," said the 
man. "We might get the plans but he could 
prove it on us all right." 

"We should worry," snorted Walker. "If 
you can fix it with the Parker girl to get the 
tracings we can strike off a set of blue-prints 
and work from those. She can slip the tracings 
back to him and he'd never know the difference, 
in all probability. When you're building a 
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racing engine you don't let every one see what 
you've got nor let every Tom, Dick and Harry 
give your car the once-over when it's on the 
track. He'd have no way of telling what kind 
of engine we had in it until Tredeker com- 
menced to build them and sell them. By that 
time we'd have our money and Tredeker would 
have to stand the suit for infringement. At 
that, he might win it because I don't think this 
bird has sense to see that his motor is patented. 

"But the main thing to look out for just now 
is to see that he doesn't go wandering off to the 
four quarters of the earth until we get his 
dope from him." 

"Tredeker has spilled the beans for us there," 
said Verrens. "You couldn't talk the old man 
into letting him stay if you used a phonograph 
with an indestructible record. He's batty on 
gameness and you know I'd not be high man 
in the test department if I couldn't spin a car 
faster than any one he ever saw. This fel- 
low gets his goat and that's a fact." 

"He needn't stay here," said Walker. "I've 
been thinking about that ever since I heard he 
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was fired. You've got to get after that girl of 
Parker's and her old man. There's where you 
can fix it." 

"As how?" asked Verrens. 

"Go and tell Parker that the fellow is a boss 
mechanic and can build cars from scrap iron. 
Give him a strong boost as a workman and tell 
him all he lacks is gameness — and, at that, I've 
got to admit that you'll not be lying. Then 
get the girl to jolly him up and work on his 
sentiments. He's easy there. If he thinks she's 
pining away at the idea of his leaving her, he'll 
be willing enough to stay and work for her old 
man. If he gets a notion that he may come into 
a nice business as a son-in-law, it won't really 
hurt your chances. Parker won't let go of that 
meal ticket of his to any chance passer-by." 

Verrens demurred to this for some time, for 
it roused his jealousy to think of Henry being 
"jollied" by his own lady-love, but Walker 
had arguments of force to apply and gradually 
overcame his reluctance. In the end Verrens 
iagreed to set the trap for the unsophisticated 
inventor* 
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The first person he approached was Mar- 
cella. Possibly, even probably, Verrens had 
never philosophized on feminine nature, but 
of a certain variety of it he had a great deal 
of practical knowledge. Accordingly he wasted 
little finesse on Marcella. He sought her out 
at a convenient moment. 

"Kid," he said to her, "you and me could fix 
it up in a minute if you only wanted to." 

Fix what up ?" asked Marcella consciously. 

To get married," replied Verrens. "Fm 
going to get in big next spring and there won't 
be any use our wasting any more time if I con- 
nect. I'm going to win the Cosmopolitan, all 
right." 

Tell it to Sweeny, Walt," replied Marcella. 
I been hearin' that dream so long I got the 
earache." 

"It's a go this time," insisted Verrens. 
"Walker and me has it all fixed. You know 
Tredeker promises the prize money to the 
driver and Walker gets his rake-off for his de- 
sign. Well, we got the design that'll win with 
any kind of a drive; and you know met But 
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this fellow MacDonald has a scheme that'll fit 
in with our design better than the one we have 
and we want to make this thing dead sure. If 
we could get a look at the plans of that engine 
of his we'd have a cinch of it." 

"Fm dead on to you, Walt," remarked Mar- 
cella. "But hones' to goodness, is that dope 
he gives me straight goods about his machine ? 
It ain't the wonder he says it is, is it?" 

"I guess it is some engine," admitted Ver- 
rens. "It didn't look like much to me, but 
Walker is all up in the air about it and he'd 
commit murder to get it." 

"And you're sure you can win with it?" 

"I don't know nothing about the machine," 
said Verrens. "But I can drive any car as 
fast as it'll stand and hold together and if 
Walker is so set on this it's because he's dead 
sure that it beats anything he can get up. I 
leave it to you if it's a good bet." 

Marcella thought it over. 

"I guess we can take a chance on it, any- 
way," she said. 'What do 3^u want me to 
do?" 
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''Nothing much just yet," said Verrens. 
"Just jolly the fellow along and make him 
think you're nuts about him. Get him all per- 
suaded to stay here and hold your hand while 
I go after your old man and get him to offer 
MacDonald a job in his shop. After we make 
sure he ain't going to fly the coop on us, I'll 
fix it with you to get his dope and after that I 
don't care how soon your old man fires him." 

"That oughtn't to be hard," said Marcella. 
"He's so soft it's almost a shame to string him 
along." 

Marcella having acted as Verrens had ex- 
pected, he went to see her father. Here he 
would have had a more difficult task, since he 
could not be so frank as to the motives that actu- 
ated his recommendation, if it had not been for 
a fact that neither Verrens nor anybody else 
but Parker himself was aware of. What this 
was remains to be seen, but it manifested its 
influence in the manner in which Parker inter- 
ested himself in Verrens' tale of a wonderful 
mechanic who had lost his job because he was 
not courageous enough to please his employer. 
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Verrens was sorry for this fellow and wanted 
to see that he got a job, and he thought that 
Parker might have occasion to use such a man. 

"What's the matter with his sand?" asked 
Parker. And Verrens told him that Henry 
was given to fright when driving at abnormal 
speed, a fact in which Parker seemed to find 
further food for thought. 

"Could this fellow build a car?" he asked. 
"Just a sort of experimental car out of any old 
material so I could have it to show if I wanted 
to interest some capital in building one?" 

"You're going into the manufacturing 
game?" demanded Verrens. 

"Well, maybe I'll think about it," said Par- 
ker cautiously. "If I do I might want a fel- 
low that could put together some junk that'd 
look like a real car." 

"This is the very man you want," said Ver- 
rens emphatically. "He could take a lot of 
scrap iron and build a car that'd look like a 
Vanderbilt Cup winner. He's good, I tell 
you." 

"Well, send him around and I'll talk to him,'* 
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said Parker, as if the whole matter was a trivial 
one in his eyes. "Maybe I can use hi^n and 
maybe I can't." 

Soon after Henry had left the Crescent fac- 
tory, downcast and heart-sore, and when he 
was about ready to shake the dust of the cruel 
city from his feet, he encountered Marcella, 
not knowing that she had been practically lying 
in wait for him for two or three days. She 
gave him no chance merely to lift his hat and 
turn away as was his first intention but rushed 
up to him and held out her hand ; almost held 
out both hands, in fact. 

"Mr. MsLcDonaldr she breathed, rather too 
soulfully, if Henry had been suspicious. "Pm 
so glad to see you ! I was afraid you'd gone 

and left the city without even coming to see 

•VIA *' 
me. 

Henry was embarrassed and yet warmed by 
her evident concern for him. "I had been 
thinking of going," he admitted. 

"Without seeing me? How could you do it ? 
I think it's a shame you should have been 
treated this way ! I just wish I could tell that 
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Mr. Tredeker what I think of him and I bet 
he'd have red e^rs for a while. Walt Verrens 
told me about it and he thought it was a bleed- 
ing shame. He admires you a lot though I 
know you don't care for Walt, but he's really 
a nice fellow and he's got a good deal of faith 
in you. If I was you I'd stay right here and 
get even with that Tredeker. That's what I'd 
do. I wouldn't let him put anything like that 
over on me." 






How ?" asked Henry ironically and glumly. 

/ don't know," said Marcella spiritedly. 
But a man like you could do it. I'd get a job 
here and work up or do something. I'd get 
some one to help build my engine and show 
him. It's a shame you intend to leave. I — I 
don't like to think of it." 

It was artistically enough done to deceive 
a more astute male than Henry. There was 
just the right note of sentiment and regret, 
just the slightest catch in her voice that told 
him plainly that she was suppressing her real 
sorrow at his departure. His heart swelled 
and went right out to her in her grief. 
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"Wo — would you really care if I went?'* he 
'stammered. 

She looked at him with ineffable sh3mess and 
embarrassment, stealing a halting glance from 
beneath the brim of her too wide hat 

"You know I would," she whispered. 

Henry could not find words to express his 
appreciation of her interest. He walked with 
her for several steps without saying anjrthing. 
He was thinking that her sympathy and interest 
were sweet beyond all description but also feel- 
ing some subtle discomfort at the unexpected- 
ness of it. Somehow or other, when his heart's 
tenderest loyalty should have been flowing out 
to Marcella, that young lady was obscured by 
the image of a girl's fresh face that bent over 
his own from above so that he saw it upside 
down, while its owner bathed his face with a 
tiny mouchoir dipped in water. Impatiently 
he dismissed this memory, and turned back to 
where his real duty lay. 

"Then," said he with firmness, "I shan't 
leave town. But I don't know where I'm to 
get a job with the black eye this will give me." 
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"Oh !" said Marcella, tr3ring to appear prop- 
erly joyful, "that oughtn't to be hard. Lots 
of people would be glad to hire you. I bet 
pa would give you a job in the shops. I heard 
him say he wished he knew where he could get 
some one that knew how to build a car just the 
other day. Why don't you go and ask him?" 

"I wouldn't like to presume on your inter* 
est with him," said Henry stiffly. The idea of 
being indebted to this girl, for some reason he 
did not analyze, was rather distasteful to him. 

Marcella was clever enough to handle him, 
however. 

"Lord," she said, "don't tell him you know 
me ! He wouldn't give you the job if he knew 
that. He never did like any of my suitors. But 
you go and show him what you can do and I'll 
bet you get the job. I've got faith in you, Mr. 
MacDonald." 

And as Henry certainly did not lack faith in 
himself, he felt that she was even cleverer than 
first impressions had indicated, and privately 
determined to show her father that at least one 
of her admirers was a man. 
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They had come in sight of the Capital Auto 
Company by this time and, seeing Marcella's 
father standing in the doorway, a distaste for 
the idea of presenting himself to the man in 
the company of his daughter seized him and he 
bade her a rather hasty farewell. As soon as he 
had left her the old feeling of disillusion came 
over him and he almost made a grimace of 
disgust. 

Depression seized upon him as he walked 
along toward his rooming-house and the notion 
of applying to Parker for a position faded into 
a dream. He felt discouraged and weary, al- 
most hopeless. Watching the bright cars roll- 
ing along Automobile Row, many occupied by 
prosperous and prominent people, the convic- 
tion of his own utter failure grew strong 
within him. 

He recognized a car at some distance as the 
fine machine of Mr. Tredeker and was impelled 
to turn away and get out of sight before it 
reached him, for the liveried chauffeur hardly 
concealed from him that the daughter of the 
house was in the tonneau. But the car came 
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on too swiftly and he could not avoid the sight 
of Alice Tredeker, as she leaned forward and 
bowed to him, smiling cordially as he lifted 
his hat from his red face. 

As she rolled on down the street his despair 
deepened. In that automobile rested all that 
was desirable in the world, he felt. Yet this 
girl was raised so far above him, and his 
status, in her eyes and those of her father, was 
now so low that hope of ever reaching a level 
with her burned out like a dying flame. Was 
he, then, to be condemned to the society of 
such as Marcella Parker and to spend all the 
rest of his life as a superior mechanic? It 
seemed that his fate was decided, and a wave 
of recklessness and desperation swept over him. 
He was so low that a further descent could 
not injure him. His throat, choked by his 
emotion, felt dry and harsh and the thought 
of a drink appealed strongly to him. From 
that to the impulse to drown his grief was but 
a step so short that he took it without reflec- 
tion. The door of a saloon yawned across the 
street and his pay was in his pocket. Without 
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hesitation, he stepped across the curb and made 
for the swinging doors. 

In the meantime Marcella Parker had joined 
her father, who, instigated by Verrens* urging, 
had taken some interest in the sight of Henry, 
When his daughter came up he mentioned her 
cavalier without preamble. 

"What are you running round with that fel- 
low for?" he demanded. "It's a lot you'll get 
out of him! He's just lost his job at your 
place, Walt Verrens tells me." 

"That's all right, pa," said Marcella. "His 
job was no good anyhow, except for a feed 
and a show once in a blue moon. He's too 
highbrow for me, anyway. It ain't his job 
that hurts because you'll give him another I 
guess. He's got five hundred dollars saved up 
and if he wants to spend it giving me a good 
time, whose kick is it, I'd like to know?" 

"Five hundred?" repeated Mr. Parker, as a 
cunning light came in his eye. 

"That's what he told me," said Marcella. 
Parker whistled as she left him and continued 
on her way. 
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As he stood there ruminating on this infor- 
mation a man he knew passed and gave him 
greeting. 

"H'lo, Manners !" exclaimed Parker. "J^st 
the fellow I wanted to see. How about a sit- 
in to-night ?" 

"I got you, Steve/* replied Manners, the 
rather convivial automobile editor of a morn- 
ing paper. "Who's in it?" 

"IVe got a come-on, I think," said Parker. 
"See that fellow down the row just going 
into Pete's? He's got five hundred dollars 
and I don't suppose he knows a jack pot from 
aces full. Can you get Billie and three other 
fellows?" 

"If there's a five-hundred-dollar split I can 
get a thousand," said Manners. 

"We'll try that automatic draw I told you 
about the other day," said Parker. "Takes a 
seven-handed game and you can be the villain." 

"Kind of rough on the poor devil," said 
Manners, "but times are hard and we need the 
money." 

"That's all right," said Parker. "I'm going 
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to give him a good job and he'll help me out 
on another frameup I've been figuring on. 
That will be a big one and you and Billie will 
have to rehearse on it. Are you on ?" 

''Whenever you're ready," said Manners 
airily. 

"All right. Well, ni get along and help this 
fellow tank up and bring him round to-night 
ripe for the pot. So long !" 



CHAPTER VII 

THE GAME AND THE VICTIM 

HENRY'S first drink of the fiery liquor 
served in "Pete's Place" nearly stran- 
gled him, but the uncomfortable sensation at- 
tending the swallowing of it was followed 
quickly by a feeling of warmth and expansive- 
ness which pleased him so much that he 
promptly ordered another. When this had per- 
colated through his system he experienced such 
a sense of power that his previous hopeless- 
ness melted into a pitying contempt for all those 
who had failed to appreciate him at his true 
value. It was at this moment that Mr. Parker 
entered the bar. He let his gaze wander over 
Henry as though he did not recognize him at 
first and then reconsidered, racked his memory 
and finally came over and slapped him on the 
back. 

130 
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*'H'lo, MacDonald ! Didn't quite know you 
at first! Seen you several times with my 
daughter, I believe. How's the world treating 
you?" 

"H'lo yourself!" responded Henry. "Glad 
to meet you, Mist' Parger ! Know your daugh- 
ter well." 

Mr. Parker invited Henry to drink up and 
have another. But Henry insisted that they 
were on him, to which Parker demurred but 
feebly, though he insisted on "getting even" 
immediately thereafter. By that time Henry 
was ready to become a bosom friend of his new 
acquaintance. 

"I's this way, Porger!" he explained. "I 
like you. You're a nice fell'r and a good sport. 
So'm I a good sport. Tha's why I like you, 
ain't it? Those fell'rs Walker 'n' Verrens 'n' 
Tred — ^Tred'ker may think I'm not a good 
sport but they don't know a sport when they 
shee — see— one ! Maybe I don't know how to 
run a car but I can build cars like a house afire, 
I can! Maybe I'm afraid to run cars but I 
ain't afraid of Verrens 'n' Walker. I can 
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lick both of 'em for money, marbles er chalk. 
Can't I, or man r 

"I got money says you can !" replied Parker. 
"Those fellows ain't sports. They're nothing 
but cheap skates." 

This amused Henry and he told Parker that 
he was a wit. 

"Tha's right !" he chuckled. "Fill 'em up 
again ! They ain't nothin' but cheapes' kin' of 
sports. I'm better sport'n any of 'em. I'm 
sport f 'om Sportsville I I got five hun'red dol- 
lars saved up an'U bet you that I'm game a 
sport as any one." 

"Keep your money," exclaimed Parker. 
"You don't need to convince me and I won't 
bet against a sure thing. I reckon I know a 
sport when I see one. I've been playing poker 
too long to be fooled on sports." 

" 'S right !" said Henry solemnly. "Poker's 
game shows up all kin's sports. I'm poker 
player too, I am." 

"Come on!" said Parker incredulously. 
"You don't look like one!" 

" 'S fact!" declared Henry solemnly. "I'm 
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bes' H'l poke' player this side of Poke'sville. 
Le'me show you! Barkeep! hey, barkeep! 
Draw two to fiU'ish flush! Hey! How 'bout 
'at, now? Ain' I bes' li'l poke' player y'ever 
saw? Hey! Ain' I?" 

Parker choked with approving laughter. 
"You sure are!" he admitted. "Darned if I 
wouldn't like to sit in a game with you." 

"I'll sit in game with you er any man !" said 
Henry. "You show me a game an' see how 
quick I'll sit in." 

"No, no !" demurred Parker. "That wouldn't 
do at all. The only game I know of is the one 
we play over at my place every now and then. 
That's too stiff for me to bring a stranger 
into." 

"Ain't too stiff fer me," declaimed Henry. 
"I'm big a stiff as any one. Here, you come 
on with me an' I'll show you what a wad I 
got." 

It was no part of Parker's scheme to get 
Henry too drunk to handle and, in fact, he 
wished him to be so sober when the plucking 
occurred that he would not be able to say that 
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his condition was taken advantage of. So, de- 
murring strongly, he allowed Henry to pull 
him from the bar and conduct him down the 
street toward a bank in which he kept his 
money. Here the young man, with undue 
solemnity and fairly clear handwriting, filled 
out a check and withdrew his entire fortune. 
This he stuffed into his trousers pocket and 
then made his way to the street once more. 

"Show me your old poker game," he said. 
**ril show you what kinda sport I am." 

But Parker was still dubious. "These fel- 
lows are pretty sharp players," he said. "And 
it would look bad if they skinned a stranger." 
I ain't no stranger," declared Henry. 
Ain't you m' friend? An' let me tell you 'at 
any one skins li'l Henry has got to go some 
with his li'l skinnin' knife. Let 'em skin me! 
Whatta I care? You're goin' to give me a 
good job, Porger, ain't you?" 

"That's right, I ^m," admitted Parker. "I 
heard about you and the work you been doing 
for the Crescent and I was going to offer you 
a job as soon as I heard they had let you out. 
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Well, if you're as game as all that, perhaps 
you might sit in to-night. After all, if you 
lose your money, I'll put you in the way of 
getting it back again, won't I?'* 

"Sure you will," said Henry trustfully. 
"I'm good man an' you'll pay me good wages, 
see ! Won't you ?" 

"Of course. Highest pay and regular rates. 
Sixty cents an hour ain't to be sneezed at, is 
it? Well, if we're going to have a party to- 
night, we'd better clear our heads a little. What 
do you say to a bite to eat over at the Jefferson 
Hotel? We'll get a lunch and then hang around 
the rest of the afternoon until it's time for an- 
other feed. And you're my guest to-night." 
No," insisted Henry, "everything's on me !" 
Can't possibly do it," declared Parker. "It 
wouldn't be right for me to let you pay for 
anything when you're going to work for me. 
It would look like you were buying your job." 

"Ver' well," said Henry generously. "Since 
you put it that way, I accept." 

They got a light lunch in the barroom of the 
Jefferson, which was only a couple of blocks 
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from Automobile Row; not enough to dull 
their appetites but enough to take the first 
riotous edge off Henry's intoxication. After 
that they had another drink and discussed 
gravely, with more or less intelligence, the de- 
tails of the job Henry was to have, which de- 
tails, for some reason inexplicable to himself, 
he was never afterward able to remember 
clearly. 

The two men got extremely intimate and, as 
Henry thought, very well acquainted, before 
they sat down to supper. But in this notion he 
was mistaken, Parker being a gentleman whose 
inner consciousness and nature remained a 
closed book to him. But Henry was certain 
that he would make a pleasant and generous 
employer and inwardly made up his mind to 
surpass any possible expectation Parker might 
have as to his ability and devotion. 

Parker kept Henry in a mellow state of in- 
toxication, careful to forestall every indica- 
tion of repletion and reaction, until dinner. 
They sat down to an excellent meal, dampened 
by just enough liquor to make it palatable, so 
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that Henry was fairly sober when they had 
completed it, though he was still exhilarated 
and reckless. During the afternoon and eve- 
ning they had at various intervals met gentle- 
men who were friends of Parker's and who 
made themselves very agreeable to Henry. 

There was a certain Billie Worm who was 
extremely witty and comical and a Jack Man- 
ners who seemed to know a great deal about 
automobiles. Parker introduced this gentle- 
man as the automobile news editor of the morn- 
ing Planet and Henry warmed to him at once 
and insisted on telling him many, many things 
about engines and cars which Manners found 
interesting. He sought an occasion to men- 
tion his impressions to Parker when he had an 
opportunity. 

"It's no mistake, Jim," he said. "You'd bet- 
ter hold on to that bug. He's a bit off maybe 
but he's all there when it comes to mechanics. 
He'll be worth his wages to you in anything 
you have up your sleeve." 

"I almost hate to take the boy's money," 
sighed Parker. "Blamed if I wouldn't weaken 
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if I didn't think the experience would do him 
good. I'll raise his wages to sixty-five cents 
an hour this minute, before he's done a lick 
of work for me. I begin to like the fellow." 

"Wait until to-morrow before beginning to 
love him," said Manners, alarmed. "I owe 
money, Jim, and I need my share of his wad." 

Parker assured Manners that he would not 
weaken at this stage of the game. 

It was about ten o'clock in the evening when 
Parker conducted Henry to his garage and 
shops. They entered by means of the pro- 
prietor's pass-key and went back to a room off 
the shops which had only one window and 
that looking out on a blind alley, so that they 
would be reasonably safe from outside ob- 
servation. In this room there were chairs and 
a table covered with green baize. The purpose 
for which it had been used was quite evident. 
An ice-box was installed at one side, and a 
cellarette contained a full supply of ingredients 
wherewith to enliven the party. 

Shortly after Parker and Henry had settled 
themselves, other men began to arrive. First 
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came Manners, who was followed at a short 
interval by one named Murdock. Then came 
a certain Gentry accompanied by Billie Worm. 
The last to arrive and thereby complete the 
gathering was Stevens. To Henry, who was 
in no discriminating mood, they all seemed to 
be exceptionally agreeable and joyous charac- 
ters, light-hearted, open and free with their 
money. 

Henry was no stranger to the American 
game, though he played it with no more than 
mediocre skill and knowledge. Still, he was 
no innocent utterly unable to take care of him- 
self, and this spared the party any qualms of 
conscience they may have retained. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was not the only "come-on" in 
the gathering, neither Stevens nor Gentry be- 
ing aware that anything unusual was on the 
bill of fare, though both knew that every game 
played in Parker's back room was of the cut- 
throat variety and that any one sitting in 
did so at his peril. Both believed themselves 
capable of self-protection. 

They sat around the table and played straight 
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jack pots from the start, the limit being high 
and the stakes considerably larger than Henry 
was accustomed to. He did well, however, 
winning enough to offset his occasional losses 
and gradually piling up his chips as the evening 
wore on. Nobody paid any particular at- 
tention to him and he was, apparently, accepted 
as one in a party where, to use Worm's expres- 
sion, "all friendship ceased" when the first 
deck was cut. 

At last, Parker, who had been losing a little, 
called for a new deck and it seemed to have 
an effect for, after that, his luck improved un- 
til he more than held his own. But now Worm 
began to lose heavily and shortly he too called 
for fresh cards. By this time Henry had 
nearly seven hundred dollars before him, in- 
cluding the five hundred he had brought. 
Stevens and Gentry also were winning, though 
not so consistently. 

* 

Murdock and Manners had just about held 
their own during this time but now the former 
began to lose consistently until his disgust be- 
fcame loud. The deal worked around to Man- 
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ners before he, in his turn, called for a new 
deck. 

"Hold on," he said. "Give us a fresh pack, 
Jack. And let's have action. No shuffle goes ! 
Let each man cut and then deal as they come. 
The game's like a morgue." 

Nobody saw anything to object to in this 
and there was no dissent though Gentry made 
a joke about Murdock's notion that cutting in- 
stead of shuffling would improve the hands. 
This started an argument on the question while 
Manners tore the cover from a new pack and 
laid it before Parker, the first to his left. Par- 
ker cut the cards. 

The deck was passed to Murdock, to Worm, 
to Stevens, to Henry and to Gentry, each one 
of them cutting. Then Manners dealt the 
cards swiftly and accurately to each man, 
leaving his own on the table after he had laid 
the deck down with a hand over it. He looked 
around at the party. 

"Anybody open?" he asked. 

Parker shook his head dubiously, but Henry 
thought he detected a cunning gleam in his eye 
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and doubted whether his refusal was genuine. 
Murdock, with an expression of satisfaction, 
opened for a dollar. Worm passed and threw 
down his cards in disgust. Stevens raised the 
ante five dollars. Henry came in, keeping a 
wooden face. Gentry raised again. 

Manners turned up his cards, frowned, hesi- 
tated and then impatiently threw in enough to 
call. Parker sighed and also came in. Mur- 
' dock looked at Stevens as if debating and 
then at Gentry, but he finally saw the raise. 
Stevens promptly met Gentry's raise with an- 
other and Henry saw this. Then Gentry 
raised again. 

This performance was repeated another time 
and then Gentry evened it by letting it pass. 
Manners picked up the deck and faced the 
grinning crew. 

"How many?" to Parker. That gentleman 
smiled and shook his head. Murdock, with a 
confident air, stood pat. So did Stevens, 
Henry and Gentry. Manners eyed this unusual 
group with anxiety, but, with a determined air, 
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threw four cards away and drew as many, set- 
tling back in his chair with a frown. 

Parker opened the betting with five dollars 
and was promptly raised by Murdock, who was, 
in turn '^boosted" by Stevens. Henry "saw," 
cunningly reflecting that Gentry would raise 
again, which he did. Manners, still anxious, 
"saw," also. 

Parker laid his hand in the discard with a 
sigh, and then busied himself getting drinks 
for the crowd. Every one was very thirsty 
and flushed, and they all drank their whisky 
and soda greedily. Henry's throat, as he rec- 
ognized that he was in an unexampled strug- 
gle, was dry and the liquor fairly steamed 
m It. 

The raises whipped back and forth, the pot 
growing huge to overflowing. Henry bought 
more and more chips and so did the others. 
When all were exhausted they put in cash, 
squabbling over the complications of keeping 
track of Bills when change could not be made. 
A heap of sprawling money and chips grew 
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ever higher in the center of the table, while 
over the silent crowd hung a thick wreath of 
blue smoke from cigars and cigarettes, through 
which red eyes gleamed and tense faces swam. 

At last Henry, finding that his entire for- 
tune was rapidly being depleted and that there 
was not more than fifty dollars left in the pile 
before him, checked the bet. This put a damp- 
er on the others and the bets were evened up 
and Manners called for a show-down. This 
was the result : 

Parker and Worm were out of it, their cards 
being in the discard. 

Murdock showed three nines and a pair of 
trays. 

Stevens three jacks and a pair of fives. 

Henry laid down three queens and a pair 
of sixes. 

Gentry produced three kings and a pair of 
sevens. 

Then, with a bland smile. Manners, who had 
drawn four cards, spread his hand on the 
table and reached for the pot. He held a nine, 
ten, jack, queen and king of spades. 
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Henry stared at the cards, first at one hand 
and then at another and a hazy idea stole 
through his benumbed brain that something 
very strange had happened. Just what it was 
he could not tell. Stevens and Gentry, who 
were half drunk, only looked stupidly at the 
cards. If Murdock, who had called for the 
deal without shuiHing, had only won, they 
would have been suspicious but, on the con- 
trary, that gentleman had the lowest hand in 
the crowd and had lost as much money as any 
of the others. He was cursing volubly and 
declaring that he was done. Stevens and 
Gentry forced careless laughs while Henry, 
shaking his head reflectively, mused aloud. 

"Tha's funniest deal I ever did see !" he re- 
marked. "Mighty funny deal!" 

He swept up the remnant of his money and 
got out of his seat, stretching and yawning. 

"Guess ril go home," he said. "This's no 
place for unprotected orphan !" 

Parker nodded approval at the way he took 
his loss. 

"Well, that was hard luck but you can get 
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even another time," he said. "And don't for- 
get to show up for your job to-morrow/* 
'D'you mean it?" asked Henry. 
'Sure I do," said Parker. "I wasn't josh- 
ing you on the job. Come around to-morrow 
and we'll talk it over." 

**A11 right," said Henry. Then he laughed. 
"I'll stick around until I find out how it was 
done," he said. Manners looked a little un- 
easy but Parker only grinned. 

Henry went out into the fresh air which 
had a wonderful effect in clearing his brain. 
The walk to his rooming-house went further 
toward completely sobering him. When he 
had climbed to his room, he poured out a basin 
of water and bathed his head and face with 
copious applications, sniffed an ammonia phial 
and took a long drink of cold water. This, 
while it started a severe headache, dissipated 
the last traces of drunkenness. 

On the way home, Henry had stopped at a 
drug store and bought a new deck of cards. 
He now sat down at his table and opened this, 
carefully guarding against disarranging the 
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cards. He laid these on the table and then 
with pencil and paper, set down the following 
notations : 

"Cut six times. 

"Seven hands dealt, a card at a time. 

"First hand stood pat, second same, third 
thrown away without draw. Others stood pat 
except last which drew four cards. 

"On first raise, first hand discarded. 

"Note : no hand but the last drew any cards. 

"Hands: Nines full and trays, jacks full 
and fives, queens full and sixes, kings full and 
sevens." 

"Obviously," said Henfy to himself, "those 
hands are too regular to have happened that 
way. A child could see that. Looking at them 
and noting the one gap in this series I will bet 
that Parker threw away a hand containing 
three eights and a pair of deuces while Worm 
held and did not play three tens and a pair of 
fours, which merely goes to prove that they 
knew there was a scheme afoot. Now, let me 
see how those cards are arranged." 
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He found, on examination, that, as he had 
supposed, a new deck was packed with the 
cards arranged in suits and sequence, from 
ace to king. Then he tried an experiment. 

He first cut the cards six times. Then he 
dealt them as they had apparently been dealt 
by Manners. The result indicated that he was 
on the right track but the hands did not come 
as they had in the game. He took a pencil 
and carefully went over figures for more than 
half an hour. At intervals he made tentative 
experiments in skipping a hand or dealing from 
the bottom. 

At last, after tremendous concentration he 
hit on the solution. He dealt around, after 
cutting six times, dealt again but on this deal 
dealt to himself from the bottom. The third 
deal was regular but on the fourth he again 
dealt to himself from the bottom and dealt the 
last round regularly. He turned up the cards 
of each hand and found, as he expected, that 
each was a full house with the threes of a kind 
and the pairs mounting one spot at each suc- 
ceeding hand. His own hand held a miscel- 
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lany of cards, the highest of which was a ten. 
This was the last card he had dealt to himself 
and it took no great amount of intellect to per- 
ceive that by drawing four cards from the top 
he would have a straight flush with the ten 
high. 

'Well/' said Henry to himself, "they bilked 
me good. But unless all of them were in on it 
(and I don't think they were) I'll take credit 
to myself at least for finding out how they 
did it. I'll bet Murdock, Gentry and Stevens 
could rack their noodles for a month and they 
couldn't figure that thing out. It's some com- 
fort to know that I'm smart enough to find out 
how they fleeced me." 

Then he went to bed and snored piadly for 
the rest of the night. 



CHAPTER VIII 



HE AVOIDS THE TRAP 



HENRY awoke in the morning with a 
head that felt as large as a barrel and 
a very thick taste in his mouth. For some 
time he lay in bed striving to recollect all that 
had happened to him the preceding day. When 
it was all clear, except those events which had 
been hazed by too much liquor, he sighed and 
then laughed, which hurt his head. 

"Well," he reflected, "I was the goat, all 
right I But it would never do to kick about 
it and be laughed at for my pains. I might 
as well stand for it and grin. But after I've 
paid my rent I won't have enough to go down 
east and join Carr, that's certain. Thinking 
it over, I believe I'll just have a set-to with 
Parker! Maybe he was stringing me about 
that job, but if I can only land with him I'll 

ISO 
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have a chance to get even with those pirates 
some day. I suppose that Parker was in on it. 
But if he was> why did he stay in at first and 
not throw down like Worm did? 

"Of course Murdock was in on it for he 
was the one who proposed the new deck and to 
deal without shuffling. That was essential. 
But I'm not so sure about Parker. I'll give 
him the benefit of the doubt until I'm certain." 

He dressed painfully and then went out and 
ate a hearty breakfast, which braced him up 
considerably. Then he made his way to the 
Capital Auto Company and sought Parker in 
his office off the salesroom. 

"I've come for my job, Mr. Parker," he 
said, as Parker greeted him with a hand that 
shook and a wry and distasteful grin. "Are 
you still of the same mind?" 

*T never change my mind after I've given 
my word," said Parker. "But, man, man ! I'm 
afraid that cutthroat Manners and that pirate 
Murdock, got into you right last night. Hope 
they didn't get your whole roll?" 

"Not quite," said Henry, with a grin. "But 
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they got most of it. Til have to even it with 
them, some day." 

"I hope you do," said Parker. "What they 
did I don't know but I smelt a rat the minute 
all those hands showed pat. I came dam near 
falling for the thing myself until that happened 
and then I got out quick though I had eights 
full myself. Those thieves can't play in my 
games any more, let me tell you. I don't mind 
a cutthroat game but I'll not stand for crooked 
work. If I could prove it on them, I'd have a 
word with them that they'd remember." 

I could prove it all right," laughed Henry, 
but what would be the use? I guess I'll shut 
up and take my medicine." 

You could prove it?" repeated Parker. 
How'd they do the trick, then?" 
Henry's suspicion of Parker was completely 
allayed by his words and he readily explained 
how he had worked out the method by which 
he had been cheated. While he described his 
night's labors Parker eyed him wonderingly 
and when he was through he whistled softly. 
"Man," said he, "I've got to admit one 
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thing, and that's that you have a head like a 
tack. I guess you're the fellow for my job. 
I've an idea that I may want to experiment with 
building a car some day but I can't spend much 
money on gettin* it up and buyin* machinery, 
so it will have to be an assembled car if I try it 
at all. I've got an idea — ^but I reckon it'll 
have to wait for a little while till things look 
up a bit. Still, if you're all that Verrens says 
(and I believe you are) the job is yours. You 
can work eight hours or you can work ten, just 
as you choose, only, if I ask you to work at a 
special sort of job, you're supposed to do it; 
see!" 

"Certainly," said Henry confidently and 
gratefully. "I'll work at any job you say and 
if it is building a car out of assembled parts 
or tacking it together out of scrap, I'll turn the 
trick. Only, can I use the shops when noth- 
ing else is doing to work on a little thing of 
my own out of hours?" 

"If the lathe and stuff ain't needed for any- 
thing else, I don't see no objection," said Par- 
ker readily. "Can you drive a car?'* 
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Henry blushed but faced the danger man- 
fully. 

"To tell the truth," he said, "I was appar- 
ently fired from my last job because, for some 
reason or other, driving fast gets me in a 
panic. Fm a coward when it comes to driving 
and that's a fact." 

"Oh, well," said Parker tolerantly, "you 
don't have to have any sand to run a lathe and 
I reckon we can do without it. But you ought 
to get over them feelings, young fellow." 

"I hope I can," said Henry. 

So Henry went to work in the big garage and 
repair shop of the Capital Auto and Supply 
Company, which was Parker's anchor to wind- 
ward whenever any of his many and intricate 
schemes to outwit the Goddess of Fortune re- 
coiled on his head. But his new mechanic 
was not altogether aware of his employer's 
habits nor was his simple honesty capable of 
guessing the labyrinthine convolutions of Par- 
ker's gray matter. 

While Henry gave faithful and assiduous 
attention to the labor that was his lot and re- 
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paired broken axles, rebored worn cylinders, 
wired electric installations, and all in such a 
skilful manner that the business of the garage 
began to grow with public appreciation, his 
new master turned the germ of an idea in his 
mind until it produced a promising sprout. 
From a hazy scheme of stock jobbing, it 
developed into a straight gambling proposi- 
tion, and from that to an increasingly subtle 
and stunning and Napoleonic villainy. Brick 
after brick was painstakingly added to the 
fabric of fraud through the summer days 
and late into the fall. By the time frost had 
come upon them, the scheme was complete. 

Before that, however, several things had 
happened to Henry. First of all, Marcella, 
who seemed interested in his career, had 
spoken whenever opportunity offered of his 
great invention, and when he took her out one 
night to a vaudeville performance, she talked 
about it to the exclusion almost of all other 
topics. Henry, however, had begun to feel a 
growing doubt of her interest. This was due 
to the fact that he soon discovered how blank 
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her actual intelligence was. She asked things 
as though she had been coached, and her arti- 
ficial interest soon began to pall upon him. Yet 
she did succeed in arousing him at last. 

"I wish you'd let me show the tracings to 
pa/' she declared after a cross-examination that 
he almost began to resent. "I know he'd be 
interested and he'd love to take a chance on 
a thing like that if he only has the money at 
the time. Why don't you let me take the 
tracings and show them to him? It wouldn't 
do any harm." 

Henry felt a throb of hope which he sternly 
dismissed at once. He knew that, tmless he 
could interest capital, he must build the engine 
himself, and he had made up his mind that he 
would do so. He would no longer depend on 
the appreciation of upstart ganlblers like 
Tredeker and Parker. Still, it could do no 
harm to let Marcella have her way. 

"I'll let you take a set of blue-prints," he 
replied. "But your father won't be interested. 
He wants to build a car that won't cost him 
anjrthing." 
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Let me try it, anyway/' urged Marcella. 
Only, I don't want to show him blue-prints. 
He doesn't understand them and can't follow 
the lines. But he'd be able to see what it looked 
like in the tracings." 

Henry was unsuspicious to what may seem 
a ridiculous degree. Of course the prints 
should have been as good as the tracings, but 
some people do find difficulty in comprehending 
white lines against a dark background and Mar- 
cella had a way of half coaxing and half bor- 
ing him into compliance with her whims that 
led him to do things without reflection. The 
danger of the thing did not occur to him. He 
knew that his unpatented ideas might be stolen 
but he also knew how risky such a proceeding 
would be and how easy for him to prove that 
his was the genius that had originated the 
scheme. He had spent his money in develop- 
ing the engine and had never had enough to 
secure a patent comprising so many claims as 
there would be in an application covering all 
that he had invented. And a patent, as he 
knew, is little protection to a poor man. 
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Thus, though he actually hoped little from 
the experiment and cared as little, he consented, 
to get rid of Marcella's importunity. When he 
left his room the following night, he took a 
roll of tracing paper from the locked drawer 
of his dresser and then picked up his hat. For 
an instant he hesitated, looking dubiously at a 
framed picture on the wall, and then, with a 
half smile, shrugged his shoulders and went 
out. Marcella received the tracings that 
evening. 

On the second day thereafter she brought 
them back to him with well simulated regret. 
Her father had been interested and had re- 
marked that they were certainly coming along 
with engines and that Henry was a remarkably 
bright young fellow in whom he had a lot of 
faith, but he was altogether too poor to under- 
take anything so expensive as bringing out a 
new and untried invention of that scope. Mar- 
cella almost wept when she told her chagrin at 
the refusal. But Henry only grinned sar- 
donically, having expected nothing else. 

After that Marcella became suddenly rather 
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cold to Henry. She was so swamped with en- 
gagements that she could never see him and 
Henry, having become conscious of the fact 
that her beauty was conspicuously S)mthetic, 
was only too ready to accept the new status of 
affairs. He was busy besides, and cared more 
to spend his time in the shop than with girls. 

His addiction to evening hours given in 
grimy toil served to win him information he 
might never have gained otherwise. He was 
coming home late one night, after working tm- 
til almost exhausted, trudging along a dark 
street, giving little heed to the surroundings. 
A couple standing on the comer did not arouse 
him tmtil the shrill tones of Marcella's voice 
brought him to a halt. He then looked up and 
saw, standing beneath an arc-light, apparently 
awaiting a street-car, Verrens and his whilom 
goddess. So engrossed were they in mutual 
recrimination they were unaware of passers- 
by and most of all, that Henry was one of 
them. 

"How was I to know, an3nvay?" shrilled 
Marcella. **You said to get the tracings and 
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didn't I get them? You never told me how 
many nor nothing about what they were like 
and you don't suppose I know anything about 
the old things anyway, do you? Here I've 
gone and nearly had brain fever trying to re- 
member all the fool dope you piunped into me 
to ask him and listening to his crazy algebra 
for hours together and this is the way you treat 
me ! Catch me doing anything for a guy like 
you again !" 

Henry stopped to listen further. He found 
this suddenly interesting. 

"But listen, kid," protested Verrens. 
"Maybe you couldn't have done no better, but 
we're up against it if you don't try again. We 
had to have the tracings because they had to 
go back to him before he could get wise ; see I 
We could strike off a set of prints in an hour 
or two and he'd be no wiser ; see ! But here 
you go and bring us the set and we get the 
prints and turn 'em back to you before we 
notice that there's something missing. Now 
we got to have the rest of them tracings or we 
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can't do a thing. And it's up to you to get 
them ; see !" 

"No, I don't see," said Marcella with spirit. 
"If you want them prints you can go and get 
them yourself ; seeT The last word was inde- 
scribably vicious in its mimicry. 

Henry waited no longer. He knew now that 
Marcella had played him false, but he was not 
too depressed at this fact to feel relief. He re- 
alized that a feeling of loyalty to her as his 
first flame in a strange town had long been 
weighing heavily upon him. The proof that 
she was unworthy merely confirmed the long 
growing conviction that she was also unfit. 
Marcella had palled on him, as he now knew, 
ever since that other girl had nearly run over 
him in her automobile. It suddenly dawned 
on him, without the slightest shock, that she 
was almost coarse. 

And having fathomed the fact that Verrens, 
and presumably Walker, had tried to steal his 
invention, Henry felt a great wave of peaceful 
complacency creep over him. They would, 
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would they? Well, let them try it on as often 
as they liked and they would find that he was 
able to take care of himself. He chuckled con- 
fceitedly over the saving impulse that had kept 
him from falling into the trap laid for him and 
ascribed it without a qualm to his own astute- 
ness instead of to indolence. 

He felt inclined to grin at her when Mar- 
cella, the next afternoon, came into the shop 
after she returned from work and sought him 
out. But he was too polite. 

"How are you getting along, Mr. MacDon- 
ald," she asked, "and how is the engine ? It's 
been a perfect age since I've seen you, hasn't 
It ? I don't see why you neglect me this way." 

"Me ?" said Henry. "I've not been neglect- 
ing you that I know of, Miss Parker." 

"Well, I know I've missed you lots of times, 
but I couldn't help it, really. A girl gets so 
many invitations and she has to accept a few. 
But I wish you'd come around again, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, and I'll promise to be home the next 
time." 

I'm pretty busy," said Henry dubiously. 
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"Oh, you can spare one night. I've heard 
of a man that might be interested in that en- 
gine and I'd so like to hear some more about it. 
There were two or three things I didn't get and* 
I couldn't explain it very well to this fellow. 
I'm so stupid that way, you know. Won't you 
come around some night and maybe we could 
go to a show and have one more of the good 
times like we used to have." 

"I'm sorry," said Henry. "I've got religion 

and cut out shows. I have to work every night 

and I've decided to build that engine myself 

and keep all the profits and not bother with 

outsiders." 

Marcella slowly digested this and it made 
her angry. 

"Of course," she said with extreme dignity. 
"If you don't want to come, you needn't think 
I'm going to urge you." 

"I wouldn't," said Henry. "I'm sorry, but I 
don't think I'll come. It isn't safe to let those 
tracings go floating all over town without a 
guardian." 

"What?" gasped Marcella. 
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"It isn't safe," repeated Henry with distinct- 
ness, "to let those tracings go floating about 
without supervision." 

"Oh!" said Marcella helplessly. "I don't 
know what you mean." 

"I'm sorry you don't," said Henry. "I don't 
care to repeat it again or to make it any plainer. 
Let's say that a humble mechanic oughtn't to 
be running about with his employer's daughter 
and let it go at that." 

"Are you accusing me of anything?" de- 
manded Marcella. 

"Nothing at all," said Henry placidly, as he 
picked up a file. 

"You'd better not," retorted Marcella. 
"Anything you blame on to me you'll have to 
prove, kid, and don't you forget it. I got 
plenty of friends that'll see to that." 

She flounced out with her head in the air 
while Henry shrugged his shoulders. He was 
relieved to get rid of her and returned to his 
work with a sense of a burden lifted. His 
thoughts, as he bent over his bench, were of 
another girl, and, though his future lay far 
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apart from hers, they were cheerful thoughts, 
for he whistled absently as he slanted his file 
across the metal in his vise. 

Marcella, angry and uneasy, went out to the 
comer drug store and entered a telephone 
booth, where she called up a number. 

"Is Walt Verrens there?" she asked. "Can 
I speak to him?*' 

In a moment Verrens arrived at the other 
end and answered. 

"Say, Walt, that Henry kid is on to me. He 
just as much as accused me of swiping his 
plans." 

The sound of an oath came back over the 
telephone. 

"What'd you want to give it away for?" 
stormed Verrens. 

"Well, now, I like that !" retorted Marcella. 
"Me give it away ! I didn't give nothing at all 
away and you know it just as well as I do. 
And ril let you know, Mr. Verrens, that you 
can't stand there and swear at me even if it is 
only over the telephone. I guess if you can't 
treat me like a lady you needn't to think you 
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can give me any of this rough stuflf. I may 
work for my living, but, thank goodness, I 
ain't trying to rob a cripple of his crutch like 
some folks I know of. Any time you want any 
one to do any more of your dirty work for you 
you just pass my name by in the directory and 
go on to the next one. That's straight goods 
I'm giving you !" 

"Any time," retorted Verrens, "I want to 
get any one to run around the block for me 
I'll look up your name and then get a child or 
some one that ain't so helpless. Don't try to 
put that swell front up to me. I'm on to 
you, kid! Any time I got an advertisement 
to reach the millions, I'll tell it to you as a se- 
cret and not have to pay for space in the 
Weekly Blase. G'wan now ! don't I know you 
couldn't keep your trap closed if your chance 
fer inheritin' Uncle Jeems' millions depended 
on it? What'd you tell the boob, anyway?" 

"Walt Verrens !" said Marcella with extreme 
dignity, "you go and tell your friend Walker 
that I'm done with you and him both! You 
can't stand there and insult me with impunity 
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and you wouldn't never do it, you big coward, 
if there wasn't half a mile of wire between us! 
I thought you was a gent'man once, but I sure 
was deceived in you ! Thank goodness, there's 
other men that knows how to treat a lady !" 

"Aw, come off!" sneered Verrens. "If you 
was any lady I could jolly you along, but, as it 
is, it ain't worth while. When you get tired of 
that stall let me know and I'll tip me hat to you 
again when I meet you !" 

"Never," exploded Marcella — "never speak 
to me again !" 

Verrens heard the crash with which she 
slammed up the receiver. He hung up* his own 
with rather more force than was necessary 
and then tramped away, going straight to 
Walker's office. 

"Say, Walker," he said, as the designer 
looked up from a manifest he was reading, 
"what d'you think that Parker skirt has done? 
She's got to fanning her tongue around loose 
with that MacDonald kid and she's gone and 
spilled the beans. She just called me up and 
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told me that he was dead wise to the whole 
thing/' 

"What !*' cried Walker. "Are you sure she 
told him? If it was her how did she come to 
own up to it?" 

"Of course it was her," said Verrens. "She 
talks so fast and so much that half the time she 
don't know what she's telling. I told her so 
over the phone and she went clear up in the air. 
She makes me tired. First she goes and gums 
the deal by getting all the plans but the sheet 
we have to have and now she blabs the whole 
thing to him. Now he's dead wise to her. 
Nothing doing !" 

Walker gnawed his lip, and, first seeing that 
there was no one about and that his door was 
shut, drew a roll of blue-prints from his desk 
and looked 'them over, shaking his head impa- 
tiently. 

"If we can't get that sheet we can't do a 
thing with it," he declared. "The whole thing 
hangs on that. I can't figure, to save my soul, 
how he makes the thing scavenge nor what 
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kind of valves he uses. If we don't get the 
thing, we'll have to build another engine like 
the last ; and they've gone and reduced the dis- 
placement limit, which makes it even less likely 
that it will bring home the bacon. We've got 
to get that sheet." 

"I wish I knew how we'd do it," said Ver- 
rens gloomily. 

"It's up to you," said Walker. "You've got 
to get it some way. Where does he live?" 

Verrens could tell him this. 

"Then it's up to you to get in there and get 
the thing. He's got it about the place some- 
where because those sort of fellows never have 
sense enough to put a thing like that where it 
will be safe. Can't you get in and find it while 
he's at work ? It's a boarding-house, isn't it ?" 

It was. 

"Easy, then. Get a room there and never 
show up except when he's out. Don't let him. 
see you for several days and then slip into his 
room some day or night and pinch the thing. 
Anybody can rob a rooming-house." 

"Say," said Verrens, "what do I get for this 
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burglary and why don't you do some of it 
yourself?'' 

"You get ten thousand or more of prize 
money and I can't do it because I'm doing the 
designing. You wouldn't be able to build this 
thing without me, would you ?" 

'No," admitted Verrens. 

'Then get wise to yourself and do what I 
tell you. We've got to turn in a winner this 
year, old man." 







CHAPTER IX 



AN UNEXPECTED ALLY 



ON a day in September Henry's employer 
entered the shop from the display 
rooms in front and sat down gingerly on 
an empty carbide can, first carefully tuck- 
ing the tails of his black coat out of the 
way. He seemed to be in a pessimistic humor, 
as he watched his head mechanic bending over 
the lathe with a smudge of grease obscuring 
the pleasing character of his countenance. In 
the big, dimly-lighted, cement-floored storage 
room which could be seen through the open 
door of the shop, cars of all sorts and condi- 
tions stood ranked, while several men worked 
about them. A group of four cars, dingy and 
old-fashioned, was in one comer separated a 
little from the rest. 
"Nothing turns out right with me," sighed 

Parker. 

171 
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Henry looked up from his work, at which he 
was whistling cheerfully. 

"What's gone wrong now, Mr. Parker?" 
he asked. "We have been doing a pretty good 
business and the repairs keep three of us busy 
all the time." 

"It ain't the garage that stumps me," said 
Parker. "It's my other investments. They 
don't seem to go right at no time and that girl 
of mine costs me more with her fool ideas than 
I can raise easily. I never did have no sense 
for anything but the automobile game and 
everything I go into costs me money. I'd get 
along a lot better if I stuck to the thing I know, 
but I always need more than I got. If I could 
get a little ahead I'd try a game that I know I 
could win at." 

"Stick to the garage," said Henry. "It will 
make you rich in time." 

"Not while I got an expensive family," re- 
torted Parker. "I could get rich all right if I 
could raise a little money or get things done 
cheap enough. I know the automobile game. 
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all right, and if I just had a car — ^any old kind 
of car — ^that I could enter in the Cosmopolitan 
and it could run far enough and fast enough 
to make a pretty good showing, I could get all 
the money I want to build the thing and all the 
advertising that's needed to sell a whole mess 
of them. It ain't the car that counts, after all. 
You can sell any old car that gets a racing rep- 
utation. 

"I've figured on building a car ever since 
they put on this five-hundred-mile race, and 
getting a lot of advertising that way. But 
think what it would cost to build one especially 
for the race ! Have to buy a fine motor and 
get frames and transmission and steering gear 
built especially, have axles forged and all the 
things that go to make up a car bought and as- 
sembled. I reckon that first car would cost me 
ten thousand dollars and besides that I'd have 
to hire a driver and mechanician and pit men 
and buy a whole mess of tires and things. I'd 
be lucky to get off at an expense of fifteen 
thousand, wouldn't I ?" 
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Henry echoed Mr. Parker's sigh. "It cer- 
tainly costs a lot to build a first demonstrator/' 
he agreed. 

"Yet it's been my ambition to run a car in 
that race for years," said Parker sadly. 
"That's why I hired you, mainly. I got every 
faith in you, yoimg man, and I knew that you 
could rig me up a good car if any one could. 
But what's the use ? I haven't got any money 
to throw away, nor nothing but four or five 
used cars I took in trade, and, unless you can 
take parts from those traps and rig me up a 
racer out of them, I don't see how I'm to get in 
the game." 

Henry looked at him and pondered. There 
was an idea germinating in his head as Mr. 
Parker had intended it should. 

"If it means very much to you, Mr. Parker," 
he said slowly, "it's not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that I could get together some sort, 
of car at very little extra expense. It wouldn't 
win the race, of course, but it might go the 
distance ; might even be up in the money. 

"There is that old 1907 Grafton-Brown car 
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that you got in trade from Mr. Bliss. That 
model was a leader of American cars when it 
was built. There never has been a better en- 
gine built than they put in those cars that year. 
It has been run about fifty thousand miles and 
it might need a new cylinder or two, but I 
think I could get considerable speed out of that 
motor and it ought to hold up under the strain. 

"Then there's a last year's Speed King that 
has a frame heavy enough to carry the motor, 
all right. Let's go out there and look the stuff 
over." 

Parker, looking almost hopeful, followed his 
eager steps from the shop. They went to the 
group of cars that had been traded in and be- 
gan to go over them carefully. From one a 
transmission could be taken and from another 
odd parts could be utilized. There would have 
to be some things purchased or made, but the 
main elements of a car were there at hand. It 
would not be much of a car and the chances 
of its winning any race would be exceedingly 
remote, but that he could build a fairly good 
car out of the material at hand and such as 
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could be purchased for less than a thousand 
dollars, Henry was positive. 

**But," he said, "you'd take a chance on 
whether it would go the distance or not. I can 
put together a car that will look all right and 
that will run smoothly enough and with speed 
enough to keep up at least for a time. But 
whether it would go the full five hundred miles 
is another question. Frankly, I don't believe 
it would, and it might fall to pieces in the first 
hundred miles. As I understand it, you want a 
racer that will be entered under a certain name, 
and the plans for building the real car need not 
follow the racer at all, entering the race being 
merely for the advertising it will get. It would 
be a gamble, but I can build you a car out of 
that junk and it may go the distaflce." 

Mr. Parker's mask-like face cleared a little. 

"I never refused to take a chance in my life, 
young fellow," he said. "If you can build me 
a car for a thousand dollars, go to it and I'll 
see that it goes in that race with a good driver." 

Henry dropped his tools and yvriped his 
hands. 
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'Then/' he said, "let's figure what we can 
use and how we'll put it together. Hey! 
Simms, you and Jake get those cars out and 
strip the body oflf that Speed King. Then take 
the motor out of the Grafton-Brown and bring 
it in here on the truck. Mr. Parker, we'll draw 
up a sketch of the parts we have and figure a 
little on what we must buy." 

The two of them entered on their task with 
something approaching eagerness and Henry 
soon found that, though his technical knowl- 
edge was limited, Parker had a head on him 
when it came to expedients. He was able to 
suggest the utilization of a good many parts 
that Henry would have overlooked and had 
shrewd and practical ideas in plenty. They 
worked until late over their plans and when 
Parker at last put on his discarded coat, they 
had roughly outlined the construction of some 
sort of fearful and wonderful motor vehicle 
that promised at least to run after a fashion. 

Henry went home that evening feeling 
elated that his genius, which had been slumber- 
ing of late with nothing on which to exercise 
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it, was at last to be utilized, if only in this 
weird fashion. He felt grateful to Parker for 
employing him when he was without friends, 
and, though he knew that the man's schemes 
contemplated only the building of a cheap as- 
sembled automobile, in which his own engine 
could not possibly be used, he was determined 
to help him loyally in achieving his ambition. 
His own plans could wait while he helped out 
his employer. 

He rose early in the morning and hastened 
to work. He could not have expected to meet 
any but laboring men on their way to early 
shifts and he did not as a matter of fact expect 
to meet anybody at all whom he knew. He was 
surprised therefore when a car drew up beside 
the curb opposite him and a voice called him. 

"Mr. MacDonald! Where on earth have 
you been keeping yourself all these days? I 
have searched the town for you." 

Henry turned with a leaping heart to face 
the fresh presence of Alice Tredeker. He had 
seen her at times from a distance during the 
last month or two, but never had encountered 
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her face to face, nor had he ever hoped to, 
since he considered it was only seemly that 
he should avoid her. Yet he had thought of 
her more perhaps than was good for him. 
Now he was embarrassed and glad at the same 
time. 

"I'm working," he said awkwardly. "I left 
the factory a good while ago." 

"I know you did, and under what circum- 
stances," said Miss Tredeker indignantly. 
"And that is why I have been particularly anx- 
ious to see you. I want you to know that I 
think it was shameful of father to treat you that 
way and I hope he regrets it all his life." 

"Thank you!" said Henry with fervent 
gratitude. He could not add to this simple ex- 
pression, however. His command of language 
seemed to have deserted him. 

"Where are you going?" she asked. "I have 
just been taking father to an early train and 
am returning. If I can take you anywhere I 
should be glad to do so." 

Henry could only blurt out the damning fact 
of his present status. 
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Tm just working as a mechanic at Par- 
ker's garage," he said. "Fm truly grateful to 
you, Miss Tredeker, but it wouldn't look just 
right for you to be taking me up there. I'm 
hardly presentable, besides." He looked grimly 
at his rough clothes. 

She understood that he would feel imcom- 
fortable with her and acquiesced at once. But 
she had something to say to him and no con- 
sideration of conventions was going to deter 

her. 

"Perhaps it would be better not to ride with 

me," she agreed. "It might cause you embar- 
rassment. But I heard from father all about 
your threat to beat him in the race this year 
and I want to say that I hope you do it. He 
needs a lesson and I consider his treatment of 
you not only idiotic but cruel. I know you 
don't like to drive a fast car, but I hope you 
have got over the feeling you had about it and 
set yourself to qualify as a driver." 

Henry dimly recalled his impassioned and 
melodramatic threat to Tredeker. Its details 
had almost escaped him though his determina^ 
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tion to *'show" the manufacturer that his en- 
gine was superior to anything he had ever 
heard of still remained with the inventor. But 
how he was to heap burning coals on the head 
of Tredeker and carry out his vow had become 
secondary to the task of saving and working 
to build, piece by piece, his working model that 
should win him recognition. The idea of actu- 
ally beating Tredeker's car in a race had been 
forgotten as soon as the first soreness of his 
dismissal had worn away. 

"Fm not doing it very fast," he smiled at the 
girl. "Fd like to drive a car and beat the Cres- 
cent, but I guess I'll never be able to do it. I 
don't think I promised to do it this year, any- 
how. That would be a rather large order." 

Miss Tredeker dropped from her seat to 
stand beside him on the sidewalk, determined 
to leave no doubt of her meaning in his mind. 
She was deeply in earnest and emphatic in her 
accent. 

"Now, Mr. MacDonald," she said, "I was 
delighted to hear how you had defied father 
and I looked for you to do all you said you 
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would do. If you're half as smart as he said 
you thought you were, you'd never rest until 
you had fulfilled that threat. Why, if I were 
in your place do you know what I would do ?'* 

"No," said Henry, "I don't." 

"I would build a car by hook or crook and I 
would hire one or steal one or borrow one, and 
I'd practise driving it until I got so used to it 
that the idea of being afraid of one would 
never enter my head. I'd qualify to drive a 
car in a race if it killed me, and I would drive 
one, too, and beat the Crescent so far that there 
would be no doubt at all about it." 

Henry looked at her flushed face and gleam- 
ing eyes and knew she would do just as she 
said. But he felt that the enthusiasm that was 
running through him was essentially a false 
feeling and would die when her presence was 
not there to stimulate it. 

"It would be a childish kind of vengeance," 
he muttered. 

I don't care if it would," she exclaimed. 
Mr. MacDonald, I've stood up for you in the 
face of father's ridicule and asserted that you 
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would do just what you said because I thought 
you had been badly treated and I had faith in 
you. But if you don't do what you said, Til 
have to believe that you do lack courage and 
that I have been stultified in my defense of 
you. Please, Mr. MacDonald, won't you try, 
at least, to make good with it ?" 

Henry felt the surge of determination to 
move the universe for this girl, but his native 
intellect caused him to hesitate. 

"How ?*' he asked bitterly. "I haven't been 
in a car more than half a dozen times since, 
and then only to deliver them. I never drove 
one over ten miles an hour and I haven't an 
opportunity ever to drive one any faster. A 
fault like that will take a long time to over- 
come and before I can cultivate nerve enough 
to sit behind the wheel of a racing car in the 
Cosmopolitan, I'm afraid I will be too old to 
(qualify." 

''You don't have to drive one," said the girl. 
"If you can overcome the fear of speed and 
merely get to be a mechanician it will fulfil the 
terms of father's challenge. I don't know any- 
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thing about your engine, but I do know father 
and if he made a bet with you that he'd build 
it if you beat his car, I know he will do it. 
Think what that would mean to you 1" 

Henry thought. The prospect was thrilling, 
but remote. How was he to learn to drive a 
car, let alone get the opportimity to superintend 
the building of one according to his own plans. 
But stay ! He was going to build a car, after a 
fashion ! A car that was to go into that race 
and might — . But here he burst into a laugh*. 

"I was thinking," he answered to her re- 
proachful look. "You quite carried me away 
at first. I saw, in my mind's eye, the car I was 
to build and sit in while we won that race. It 
was an alluring picture, and it happens that I 
am building a car that will be entered in that 
race — ^building it for Mr. Parker. For a whole 
moment I dreamed that I was already showing 
tny exhaust smoke to your father's entry, but 
that was too much even for my enthusiasm 
and I came to earth." 

"Building a car!" repeated Alice wonder- 
ingly. "Why, then I don't see what is so im- 
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possible about it. You can do as you claimed, 
can't you ? Then why can't you win with that 
car?" 

"Because/* said Henry, "one would, after 
all, hardly call it a car. Parker, Miss Tredeker, 
is planning to assemble and place on the market 
a cheap automobile for popular consumption 
and he wants wide publicity for it. His idea is, 
that if I can build him a car that will run cred- 
itably, even if it doesn't win the race or even 
go the entire distance, he can advertise his own 
car as the only car selling at a thousand dollars 
or less, that ever did as well in that supreme 
test. Of course, the car that races will not be 
in any respect like the one he sells." 

"All the better, I should think," said Alice. 
"You ought to be able to build one that will do 
well." 

"Unfortunately," gibed Henry, "Parker has 
set me a task that would tax any man's genius. 
He doesn't want to spend any money. It costs 
tremendously to build a single car, even if the 
parts are assembled. Parker has a limit of 
about a thousand dollars and I couldn't get an* 
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other cent out of him. He has an idea that the 
jtuik he has taken in trade for new cars might 
be put together into something that would run 
the distance. Well, I'm trying to do it, Miss 
Tredeker, but you'd be surprised to see what 
I*m making that car out of." 

"But it zvill run the distance, won't it ?" she 
asked eagerly. 

"It may," said Henry doubtfully. "But, if 
I was betting on it I'd lay my money on the 
proposition that it would fall to pieces during 
the early stages." 

Alice frowned a little impatiently. 

"But," she said, "they say you claim to be a 
wonderful mechanic and a sort of inventive 
genius. If that is the case, here is your chance 
to prove it. If I were you I would spend every 
cent I had and every spark of brains I could 
generate in making that car a real car. Then 
I'd learn to drive it, or at least be the mechani- 
cian of it and I'd do just what I threatened to 
do. Oh ! if I were a man, I'd not lie down and 
give up in the face of every little difficulty." 

'Littk difficulty I" echoed Henry. "It 
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doesn't seem that small to me. But, even if I 
could build the car, how would I get over my 
panic every time I was carried faster than a 
walk?" 

*That should not be hard," said Alice confi- 
dently. "What's the matter with your learn- 
ing to drive my car?" 

Henry looked at the automobile which she 
had left beside the curb and started. It was 
not a Crescent. Its trim raking lines and 
jaunty powerful beauty bespoke a foreign de- 
sign with loud insistence. It was a runabout, 
or roadster, small, indeed, and dainty in ap- 
pearance, but even a novice would have felt the 
impression of devilish power and speed that 
emanated from it. 

"Why, it's a DeChaud," cried Henry. "Oh, 
what a beauty! What a beauty! The Baby 
DeChaud with the new motor that we worked 
on when I was with Dampierre. The little rat 
that weighs fifteen hundred poimds and can 
bum a road at ninety miles an hour ! Where 
on earth did you get it ?" 

"I liked the looks of it," said Miss Tredeker 
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simply, "and made father buy me one, though 
he sneered at the idea that it was better than 
the Crescent. Could you run it ?" 

"I know every bolt in it," said Henry. "If I 
could learn to run a car in anything it would be 
in that. That is the car that will win this 
year's race." 

"Will it?" said the girl. "Well, Til make a 
bargain with you, Mr. MacDonald. If you will 
promise me to build that car, no matter how, so 
that it will have a chance to beat father's entry, 
I will go out with you every day until you learn 
to drive this car at the limit of its power. Is 
that a go?" 

The lean lines of the DeChaud fired Henry's 
mounting confidence and courage to the re- 
quired notch. 

rU take you up, Miss Tredeker," he cried. 
Fll build that car if I have to turn every cylin- 
<ier myself and I'll drive at every speed from 
ten miles to a hundred tmtil I get my sand back 
again. But I can't accept your offer. It 
wouldn't look right." 

"Never mind the looks," said Miss Tredeker 
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firmly. "You are going to drive my car and I 
am going with you because I propose to see that 
you get the training you require. Do you work 
in the afternoons?" 

"I do," said Henry. "But I have the privi- 
lege of selecting my own hours. I can work 
mornings and nights and take the after- 
noons off." 

"Splendid," said Alice. "Then, this after- 
noon, I shall expect you to appear at our house 
at half past two with a duster and a pair of 
goggles. There beginneth the first lesson !" 

She gave him no time to argue the matter 
further, but sprang to the seat of her little car 
and threw on the spark. It started on compres- 
sion and she shot from the curb without giving 
Henry opportunity for discussion of any kind. 



CHAPTER X 



THE FIRST SKIRMISH 



BY the time Henry finished his momingf s 
tasks, which were rather indifferently 
performed, his courage and fire had largely 
evaporated in the searing heat of reason. The 
enthusiasm with which he had contemplated 
revenge and rehabilitation gave place to pes- 
simism. But, as has been said before, he had 
the quality of stubbornness. Once having 
passed his word to undertake the task he would 
not turn from it. It sickened him to think of 
abandoning his extra hours of work on his be- 
loved engine to the hopeless waste of time in- 
volved in learning to travel at a hundred miles 
an hour without growing sick, and he thought 
with real pain of the necessity of spending 
what he had saved and what he could earn, not 
in parts for his own invention, but to bolster up 
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the crazy vehicle that he was building for his 
employer's benefit. But if he was dubious 
about the prospect, he, nevertheless, when noon 
arrived, washed his hands and put on his coat 
without hesitation. 

He walked home in the warm sunshine of 
early fall, feeling strange to the hour and the 
brightness, but cheered somewhat by escape 
from the gloom and grime of the shop into the 
clean crisp air. The streets, which he had only 
seen for short intervals of twilight or dark, 
were glad and fresh to him. His whole atti- 
tude of mind was changing under some pleas- 
ant stimulus. 

The blocks between the garage and his own 
faded boarding-house were soon traversed and 
he felt again the impression of strangeness at 
opening the familiar door at such an unwonted 
hour. It might have been Simday, or a holiday 
to him. 

Up the gloomy stairs he climbed, thinking of 
the ordeal that was before him, half glad that 
he was to share a seat with Miss Tredeker, half 
terrified at the spectacle he anticipated mak- 
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ing before her eyes. He went on up to the 
third floor, his feet stirring the dust in the 
moldy carpets, but making little sound. He 
came to the open door of his room and entered 
it before he noticed that it was already oc- 
cupied. 

The drawers of the chiffonier were pulled 
out to various positions, some barely an inch 
and others as much as half a foot, and the con- 
tents had been disturbed and carelessly shoved 
back. Tails of shirts projected over the edges 
of one or two. A dresser had been subjected 
to the same treatment and the top of the table 
on which he sometimes drew was strewn 
with the materials which he always kept neatly 
arranged upon it. A drawing board lay on the 
floor and a T square was upon it instead of 
hanging on its hook at the side of the table. 
His suit-case had been opened and dropped, 
after having been found to be empty. The 
bedclothes had been tossed back and ransacked ; 
and the author of all this mischief was even 
now impatiently dragging scraps out of a 
waste-basket and beating it against the fumi- 
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ture in some wild idea that he could pound out 
of its fabric something that it could not possi- 
bly contain. On the table, among the litter of 
ink and instruments, lay the unbound roll of 
tracings that Marcella had returned to Henry. 

"And what," said Henry very coldly, "are 
you looking for in my room ?" 

The intruder turned with a start and showed 
the white face and staring eyes of Verrens. 

"Augh !'* he gasped with a spasmodic intake 
of the breath. "Awr ! I thought — Where did 
you come from ?" 

Henry closed the door and leaned against it. 
If he was afraid of motoring at high speed, 
at least he had no terror of physical encount- 
ers. In fact he rather enjoyed the prospect. 

"I might ask you that," he said. "Since 
when did you leave the automobile business to 
become a second-story worker, Verrens ?" 

**What do you mean?" demanded Verrens. 
He was vainly trying to think out a course of 
action and the only feasible excuse he could in- 
vent at once was that of drunkenness. He 
tried to force a note of maudlin thickness into 
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his speech, but only succeeded in making his 
discomfort more evident. 

"Ain't this my room ?" he demanded. "I — ^I 
thought this's my room. What're you doin' in 
here?" 

"It's no go, Verrens," said Henry. "I be- 
long here and you don't, though it's pretty easy 
to see what you are doing here and I might guess 
why you are doing it. But perhaps you'll tell 
me what you are searching for so assiduously 
and save me the trouble of guessing." 

Verrens looked past Henry at the door and 
then about him at the disturbed room. He was 
hesitating whether to make a dash for f reedoni 
or to try in some desperate manner to accom- 
plish the object of his burglarious entry. 
Henry was small and did not look very power- 
ful, while he was a big and labor-hardened ath- 
lete who should be able to handle one of 
Henr/s physique very quickly and easily. In 
view of what he knew of Henry's courage it is 
not to be wondered at that his own recovery of 
spirit was rapid. 

The nervous fright left him swiftly and he 
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began to figure ways and means not only of es- 
caping but of accomplishing what he had come 
for. He suddenly advanced threateningly on 
the figure that barred his exit. 

"Now, look here, young fellow,** he said 
fiercely, "I don't want to hurt you, and if you 
know what's good for you there won't be any 
need for me to do it. But just put your mind 
on this and loosen up. I come here for the 
sheet that was missing from those tracings you 
gave Marcella and I'm going to have it ; see ! 
I've looked everywhere in this box and it ain't 
here, and so I'll have to make you give up 
where you keep it. Come on, now, and spill it, 
before I take and wring your neck for you !" 

"Are you sure you've looked everywhere, 
Verrens ?" asked Henry mockingly. 

"Don't try to stall me, now I I've been over 
this hole with a fine-tooth comb and I know 
as well as you do that it ain't here, kid. Where 
is it, bo ; and don't keep me waitin' because I'll 
slap you silly if you don't loosen up quick !" 

Henry brushed aside the hand that was 
reaching for his collar. 
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"Wait a minute !" he grinned. "Just a sec- 
ond, Verrens. I've got a little bone to pick 
with you and it'll be a satisfaction to pick it 
right here without calling the police and hav- 
ing you locked up. You're looking for that 
tracing, aren't you; and you want to know 
where it is ? Well, I've got a notion to tell you, 
and see what you will do about it. It happens 
to be in this room and right before your eyes.'* 

"Don't lie to me," snarled Verrens. "You 
little rat ! Unless you've got it on you !" 

"And it isn't on me. Look over the door, 
Verrens, where the light isn't extra good! 
What's that you see there ? And now what are 
you going to do about it ?" 

Verrens looked above Henry's head and 
made out something he had ignored utterly 
since he had been in the room. It was a plain 
oak frame holding behind its glass a sheet of 
tracing paper on which were drawn the vital 
parts of the greatest invention of the age. His 
jaw dropped as he noted its conspicuous posi- 
tion and the carelessness that had ruined his 
plans of theft. 
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'Well, ril be damned!" he remarked. 
Stung!" 

"And now," said Henry, "if you can take it 
away, you can have it, Verrens. But you can't 
take it." 

"I can't!" cried Verrens, stung to rage by 
the knowledge that he had been fooled. "I'll 
show you about that." 

He sprang forward to grasp Henry and hurl 
him to one side. One-ideaed, he had not re- 
marked the confidence of the inventor's atti- 
tude nor the contrast between it and the sup- 
posititious cowardice that was his heritage. He 
looked for cringing submission or, at the worst, 
screams for aid. Instead he received a hard 
fist full in the face and reeled backward as his 
teeth clicked together with the force of the 
blow. 

"Come on," said Henry. "That was just a 
starter." 

He came on, cursing with rage and still ob- 
sessed with the notion that his antagonist was 
contemptible. He struck out, this time, how- 
ever, seeking to crush his opponent to the 
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ground. His flail-like blow sang over Henry's 
head as he ducked, while the inventor's fist 
crashed into his mid section with sickening 
force. Verrens staggered back, gasping, and 
collapsed. 

Henry went almost mad with mounting rage 
and desire for revenge on this man to whom he 
attributed most of his troubles. His forced 
calm left him abruptly and he felt only the 
craving to mete out physical punishment on his 
enemy. Following his blow he threw aside the 
advantage due to siiperior skill and quickness 
that was his, and rushed to close quarters. He 
sprang upon Verrens and pushed him back- 
ward until they crashed into the table. 

The tester braced as it slid to a stop 
against the wall and drew himself upright, 
pulling at the hands that gripped him. Henry 
shifted to throw an elbow across his antag- 
onist's throat and Verrens strove to save his 
neck by an arm passed about Henry's head. 
They locked together and reeled away from the 
table, stamping under their feet the tracings, 
kicking the waste-basket and drawing board 
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across the floor, smashing into chair and bed. 
Verrens twisted Henry about and lifted him 
into the air. He brought him down in a swing- 
ing turn and crushed him against the door. 
But he could neither shake him off nor break 
the grip that held him. Back and forth they 
swayed, jerking across the room and twisting 
in panting gyrations of force. One could hear 
shouts of alarm from below, followed by the 
rush of feet as other occupants of the house 
ran up the stairs. But neither Henry nor Ver- 
rens heard aught but their own sobbing breath. 

Back and back they went, Henry pushing the 
tester, whose superior weight and size availed 
him nothing against the ferocity of his foe's 
attack. With feet digging into the ripping car- 
pet and back arched with his efforts, Henry 
hurled him onw^frd. They struck the edge of 
the dresser and Verrens' back bent over it like 
a reed in a wind. His head snapped back from 
the iron arm that pushed it and the skull 
smashed into the mirror. Glass rattled and 
tinkled about him. His own grip relaxed. 

Henry's fist was beating into his waist and 
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smashing his ribs : Henr/s left arm was bend- 
ing his chin backward and upward until his 
vertebrae seemed about to crack. He tried to 
call for help, but there was no vent left him for 
the escape of his voice. His hands tore at the 
face that glared into his own, but the senses 
were fast leaving him and only terror re- 
mained. He was done ; whipped ; but he could 
not find voice to admit it. 

The landlady and two or three boarders and 
neighbors reached them in time. They had 
extreme trouble in pulling Henry off his victim, 
but the task was accomplished before the life 
was quite beaten out of Verrens. He was in 
sorry plight, it is true, but what little wits were 
left him Were thankful that he was still alive. 
He could not answer questions directed at him 
and he was so cowed that he would hardly have 
contradicted Henry anyhow. He lay half on 
the bed and whimpered in the effort to relieve 
his congested lungs. 

Clamors assailed his flushed and panting 
conqueror. "Mr. MsLcDonaldt What's the 
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meaning of all this 1 And Mr. Smith 1 Is this 
the way you go on in a respectable widdy's 
house ?*' 

Henry brushed blood from his face. "Noth- 
ing but a dnmken bum who wouldn't get out of 
my room," he explained hoarsely. "Let him 
go and don't call the police. He hasn't done 
much harm except to the mirror. And I guess 
I've made him pay for that, all right 1" 

The woman was inclined to pity Verrens (or 
Mr. Smith) as having palpably suffered the 
most damage, but there was no denying the 
fact that he had been trespassing in Henry's 
room and deserved what he had received, 
though perhaps not such a quantity of it. Ver- 
rens did not attempt to deny the accusation. 
He was beyond denying an)rthing. Aided by 
a s)mipathetic helper he was glad to rise pain- 
fully from the bed and creep out the door and 
toward his own room. 

Heedless of the landlady's lamentations an3 
threats, Henry wiped the blood from his face 
with a towel before he climbed on a chair and 
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removed the frame from the wall. He took 
the tracing from it and rolled it with the others, 
which he picked up from the floor. 

"I haven't time to argue about your old mir- 
ror/* he snapped as he turned to the door. 
"Make that drunken bum pay for it or do it 
yourself. I won't 1 And if any more people 
make free with my room and possessions, I'll 
be asking you what you are going to do aboui 
it, Mrs. Copley." 

This quieted the landlady and Henry impa- 
tiently fltmg on a cap and departed. He went 
hurriedly to the street and hastened to a supply 
store where he purchased a pair of goggles and 
a duster. With these he boarded a car and 
started on his way to keep his appointment 
with Miss Tredeker. 

He had not noticed nor thought much of his 
appearance, the broken mirror offering him no 
means actually to observe the results of combat. 
Now, in spite of the cooling effect of the open 
air, his blood was coursing rapidly and his 
thoughts, if they could be called thoughts, were 
whirling in his brain. He was uplifted and ex- 
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cited, triumphant and confident. There was a 
truculent determination about him that stilled 
the comments that other passengers were in- 
clined to make regarding his battered counte- 
nance and rumpled coat. He felt, inwardly, 
that he was vindicated, and that any obstacle to 
his progress was, henceforth, not worth men- 
tioning. He was drunk with victory and re- 
venge and he thirsted for more worlds to con- 
quer. The conductor looked at his flashing eyes 
and examined with care the nickel he tendered. 
There being nothing to cavil at in the coin, he 
decided that he would say nothing to his dis- 
reputable passenger. 

Henry was still mounting the clouds when 
he alighted from the car and walked across to- 
ward the wide boulevard on which the big 
house of Tredeker was situated. The great 
lawn and spiked iron fence closed with ornate 
gates did not daunt him. He tore open the 
portals and strode up the path as though the 
place belonged to him. Not a quiver was 
caused in his breast by the imposing stone 
porte-cochkre beneath which stood the rakish 
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DeChaud roadster in which he was to have his 
first test. He rang the bell at the entrance and, 
heedless of the stare of surprise with which the 
man who answered the ring greeted him, de- 
manded to see Miss Tredeker in so firm a man- 
ner that the servant choked back the order to 
depart and went doubtfully to apprise his mis- 
tress of the strange caller who was at the door. 
Henry sat down on the running-board of the 
car and waited, leaning on his elbows, with cap 
pushed back jaimtily from his torn features. 

Miss Tredeker came through the door and 
tripped down the steps lightly, not looking up 
until she reached the last of them. When she 
did raise her eyes, her hands went up with them 
and her mouth stayed open without uttering 
the cordial greeting which was on her lips. 

"Mr. M^LcDonaldl What on earth is the 
matter?'* she cried instead. 

''Nothing at all," said Henry, with elab- 
orate casualness. "Fellow tried to rob my 
room and there was a slight unpleasantness I 
And," he dropped his indifference abruptly 
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and grinned with frank conceit and triumph, 
"I rather knocked him around a little." 

"But you look dreadfully T 

"You ought to see the other fellow," boasted 
Henry. "He's atx)ut ready for the hospital! 
It was Verrens, Miss Tredeker, and he was 
after my plans. He didn't get them, though." 

She questioned and he answered, and a 
somewhat incoherent and excited conversation 
ensued, at the end of which Alice was in pos- 
session of the entire story. 

"But why did you let him go?" she cried. 
"You should have had him arrested I" 

Henry grinned like a wolf. 

"I wouldn't have done that for a farm and 
I don't want to have you tell your father 
either," he insisted. "See here. Miss Tred- 
eker, Verrens drives the Crescent in the Cos- 
mopolitan and is supposed to be the best man 
on the team. Now, if I should have him ar- 
rested or you should tell your father, he would 
be discharged, I suppose. But I want him to 
drive in that race and it'll be like winning two 
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races not only to beat the Crescent but beat 
Verrens driving it. Do you see ?" 

Miss Tredeker saw and smiled eagerly. 

"Oh, you've got to beat him T' she said. "If 
you don't, I'll never speak to you again." 

"That's all right," said Henry confidently. 
"I won't lose your acquaintance, I can promise 
you. Miss Tredeker. Beat himl I'll make 
him bum up his car to keep in sight of me 1" 

"I believe you will," she answered with de- 
vout admiration. "And we'll get to work 
now and start the course of training that will 
make you able to do it. Come onl'* 

Henry drew from under his arm the roll 
of tracings, all marked with heel prints and 
stained with the dust of the floor on which 
they had been kicked about. 

"Wait a moment before we start. Miss Tred- 
eker," he said. "Here are the things that fel- 
low was after. I'm afraid to leave them where 
burglars can get at them, for if they did get 
these and could build my engine from them, 
I'm just conceited enough to think that no car 
on earth could beat them in any race. Now, 
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won't you take them and keep them safe for 
me until after the race? I can't work on them 
any more until then." 

Alice took them gingerly, flushing a little. 

"And you will trust me with them?" she 
asked gratefully. "I'd almost be afraid to 
have a thing so valuable in my care." 

"Trust you?" he repeated. "Why, of 
course I would. I'd trust you with lots more 
than that." 

She smiled dazzlingly upon him and what 
was left of his heart and head was surrendered 
to her without further hesitation. But she 
merely said that she would guard them with 
her life or words to that effect. Why she 
should blush and he should turn red during 
this simple exchange, is not apparent from the 
text, but so it was. 
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CHAPTER XI 



AT GRIPS WITH FEAR 



"T)LEASE take the wheel, Mr. MacDon- 

JL aid," said Alice, as they prepared to 
enter the car. Henry hung back. 

"I'd rather you would drive out until we 
get on a clear road," he said. 

But Alice looked at him very severely. 

"Mr. MacDonald," she said, "I thought bet- 
ter of you than that" 

"But," objected Henry shamefacedly, "I 
might injure your car in these streets." 

"Mr. MacDonald 1" she repeated inexorably, 
and Henry's soul melted within him. He 
climbed abjectly after her to the seat and, 
with many misgivings, grasped the wheel and 
eased in his lever. 

"I don't see anything the matter with that," 
said Alice as the car started slowly. "At least 
you don't have to be told what things are for." 
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"What they are for!" ejaculated Henry. 
"Why, I suppose not. I could take this car 
apart and put it together in the dark, Miss 
Tredeker. Do you see that oil gage, there 
on the dash? I invented that thing myself for 
this very car/' 

Alice looked at him with respect. "But 
don't they pay you for the use of it?'* she de- 
manded. 

"No," said Henry. "I was working on a 
salary at that very task, and all I got besides 
my pay was a bonus — ^but it was a generous 
one, as such things go in France." 

"Well," said Alice with conviction, "I think 
you are a very remarkable sort of man. And 
the idea that you are actually afraid to drive 
a car is preposterous and I don't believe it for 
a minute." 

This was so pleasing to Henry that he took 
the turn from the driveway into the street with- 
out a tremor or pretense of hesitation, doing 
it as skilfully as one could wish. 

"There, didn't I tell you so !" said Alice, and 
Henry blushed and nearly ran into the curb. 
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"You'll make me wreck this thing yet," he 
muttered, and devoted himself to very careful 
driving for some time. 

1 didn't do anything," said Alice. 
'Yes, you did," said Henry, through his 
teeth. "You may not know it but you get mc 
all up in the air. I don't think I'll ever come 
down." 

Alice made no answer to this and Henry 
drove in silence and very carefully, well within 
the legal speed limit, for nearly a mile. 

"I hope," said Alice, at this stage, "that 
your face is not paining you." 

"Is it as bad as all that?" asked Henry. 

"Why, you know I didn't mean it that way I" 
she objected to his tone. Then they both 
laughed as though they were enjoying them- 
selves immensely. 

Henry almost forgot that he had ever shown 
terror in driving a car and began to be care- 
less in his attitude. A desire to show his non- 
chalance took possession of him and, when they 
had come to the end of the boulevard, out of 
which they were then driving, and had arrived 
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at a long stretch of good country road, he 
leaned forward and opened his throttle. The 
little car picked up speed at once and began to 
roar along the road at a dizzy pace. The only 
sound besides the soft purr of the motor came 
from the singing chains of the drive. The 
white line of the road began to flow smoothly 
beneath the hood and stream out behind the 
tank at the rear. 

"Bravo !" cried Alice, clapping her hands. 

Henry set his teeth and glued his eyes to 
the road. There was creeping upon him that 
old feeling that the white line stretching be- 
fore him was becoming waving and uneven, 
showing a tendency to curl up at the vanishing 
point ahead of them and sweep over and down 
upon them. His eyes were growing misty and 
something was blurring his vision. He bit his 
tongue and gripped the wheel but he knew that 
his breath was coming shorter and that his 
arms were losing their strength. The giddi- 
ness and sickening feeling of weakness were 
growing stronger with every foot they trav- 
ersed, while the even hum of the motor and 
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the rattle of the chains were mounting louder 
and swelling into a surf-like roar punctuated 
with screams. 

He did not know that Alice was watching 
him anxiously, torn between fear that he 
would collapse and hope that he could over- 
come his weakness by sheer force of will. But, 
as she hung on his whitening countenance, with 
breath held lest she upset him by any mani- 
festation, her fear grew stronger than her 
hope. Finally, despair usurped her mind as 
Henry, with a gasping intake of his breath 
that almost amounted to a sob, fumbled for 
his levers and brought the car to a stand. He 
did not face her but leaned back in his seat, 
trembling and covering his face with his hands. 

"No use !" he stammered weakly. "It makes 
me sick !" 

Alice bent toward him, her face bespeaking 
suffering almost as poignant as his own. 

"But you mustn't let it !" she cried. "Oh, 
can't you overcome it, Mr. MacDonald?" 

Henry gulped down the lunip in his throat 
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that was choking him and drew a freer breath. 
A bit of color was coming back to his face. 

'*H — ^how fast was it?*' he asked. 

Alice hesitated, not knowing whether to lie 
with the object of encouraging him or not. But 
she could not do it. 

"Less than fifty miles," she answered itioum- 
fuUy. "Oh, it's terrible !'' 

But the knowledge that the speed had not 
been higher acted on Henry in a manner that 
she had not counted on. Instead of discourag- 
ing him, he flushed as red as he had previously 
been pale and said something under his breath 
which might have been a curse directed at 
himself. 

"If it was no faster than that," he said sul- 
lenly, "I'm going to try it again. But my arms 
are weak — or they feel that way, at any rate. 
If I should lose control — " 

"Never mind me," she protested. "I am not 
afraid." 

But he hesitated. "I do mind you," he as- 
serted. "Why, of course I mind you 1 There's 
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no way out of it except one — ^and that's a 
chance that may be dangerous. Would you 
mind letting me drive alone, Miss Tredeker, 
after I take a drink of whisky to brace me up? 
If I should wreck the car with you in it, I 
think I'd live in hell if I survived. Whisky 
will do queer things to a man. It might put 
courage and strength into me and it might take 
away what little judgment I have. But it 
seems the only thing to try. Only, I can't risk 
you I" 

"Take your drink," said Alice. "I will stay 
and take the chance." 

"But, Miss Tredeker, I can't, with you in 
this car. If I injured an ordinary person it 
would be bad enough, but you! My God! it 
would be awful !" 

"I'm not afraid," said Alice firmly. "I trust 
you more than you do yourself." 

"But if I hurt you?" 

"Why," she said, "then I will be hurt and 
probably you will be also. I'm sure you will 
be all right." 

"After that?" shuddered Henry. 
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"I know you felt dizzy and sick. But, no 
matter how it affected you, I noticed one thing 
that reassured me. Though you became so pale 
that I thought you were going to faint you 
held the car as straight to the road as I could 
have done myself. And yet you have seldom 
driven a car." 

Henry looked at her wistfully, seeking to 
know if she was merely trying to encourage 
him. He found her eyes candid and earnest, 
her mouth a little set. She breathed such con- 
fidence in him that he felt a return of strength. 

"If you wish," she said, "we can give it up 
for the day and return to the house for tea. 
To-morrow we can try it again." 

Henry's teeth closed with a snap. "You in- 
sist on staying?" he demanded. 

Alice smiled and nodded. He drew a long 
breath. 

"I've a right to say, then," he said, "that if 
I injure you, I hurt myself. It isn't as though 
you were a mere sister or relative but some- 
thing more than that. I tell you, frankly, that 
I wouldn't consent if I didn't know that, it's 
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what you want me to do and that you'd rather 
take a chance on my killing you than see me 
weaken. But, even if I kill myself, if you are 
hurt death won't end it for me. I'd feel it in 
the deepest grave ever dug. But if you care 
enough about my — ^my showing, why, I sup- 
pose you've a right to stay. But if you don't 
care, you haven't the right." 

Alice flushed but met the issue courageously. 

"I understand," she said, smiling a little 
tremulously. "I haven't the right to expose 
you to remorse unless — unless my interest is 
as — ^as deep as your own. Isn't that what you 
mean?" 

"No," said Henry. "I haven't the right to 
expect that. It would be premature. What I 
mean is that if the affair only means to you a 
passing interest in my success — a sort of sport- 
ing proposition, like a wager that you could 
make a man out of me, then you haven't the 
right to stay. It's got to mean more than that 
though I am not fool enough to ask that it 
mean too much to you." 

'*<Jt means — more than that," murmured 
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Alice. Henry shot a quick glance at her half- 
averted head and then turned back to the 
wheel. 

"All right," he said quietly. "Then we'll 
take the chance together." 

"Together!" repeated Alice after him. She 
looked straight ahead of her and not in his di- 
rection. 

Henry stooped to the pocket of his duster 
and drew from it a small flask of whisky. 

"I don't use this as a rule," he said, "and I 
don't want you to think I'm rel3dng on Dutch 
courage. I think a sip of it may calm my 
nerves and give me a breathing space in which 
to get hold of myself. Beyond that, I know 
there's nothing in it." 

"Of course," said Alice. "It would do no 
good to depend on liquor for your courage." 

Henry nodded and drank an ounce of the 
liquor. It sent a warm stream through his 
veins and took away the chilled feeling that 
had seized upon him. Some life came back to 
his arms and he worked his fingers, noting the 
restoration in them of circulation. 
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He then bent to his levers and started the 
car. But he did not increase speed until he 
was quite sure that his faculties had not been 
impaired by the alcohol ! His eyes were steady 
and clear and his muscles under control. He 
took a turn without trouble and with every in- 
dication of collected and controlled nerves. 

"Now ?*' He looked at Alice. She nodded 
back and smiled encouragement. He threw 
the throttle open and lowered his head over 
the wheel. 

Once more the road swept beneath them and 
the motor and chains took up their song of 
Speed. Faster and faster the fences streamed 
past them and dimmer and dimmer grew the 
lines of the ruts. The speedometer climbed 
and climbed. From thirty miles an hour it 
swung to forty — ^to forty-five — ^to fifty. Alice 
looked anxiously at the grim face bending dver 
the wheel and the puckered eyes that stared 
into the roadway ahead. The face was pale 
and set, while the eyes, with staring goggles 
pushed above them, were mere slits of steely 
light, 
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The mighty motor hummed into higher 
speed and the car swept ahead. The speed- 
ometer swung to fifty-five and to sixty 
miles. It hung there for a few minutes and 
then began to creep back. But, in a moment, 
coincident with a spasmodic twitching of the 
face she watched so anxiously, it jerked for- 
ward again as he pushed the throttle quickly. 
Sixty-one, sixty-two— and then it hung. 

The throttle snapped back and the clutch 
was slipped. The brakes began their gradual 
pull and check and the car slowed down. It 
dropped to a bare thirty miles, to twenty and 
to ten and then rolled to a complete stop. Dur- 
ing all this time, Henry had evinced in neither 
face nor manner any sign of his previous 
weakness. Butj as the car stopped, he lopked 
aroimd with a wan grin and then toppled for- 
ward over the wheel in a faint. 

With a face as pale as his own Alice dragged 
him upright, only to find that he was already 
reviving as the blood rushed to his dropped 
head. She rose and let him fall back on the 
peat and his eyes opened before she could find 
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the flask and give him whisky. He even had 
strength to shake his head. 

"Don't need it," he said, in a voice that 
sounded distant to himself. "All right in a 
moment. 

Alice's eyes showed traces of tears about to 
start. 

"I thought you were injured," she confessed. 
He shook his head again. Then he sat up. 

"Nothing like it," he replied. "I felt that 
dizziness coming on and stood it as long as I 
could. Before it got hold of me I slowed down. 
Silly of me to faint, though 1" 

"And father," said Alice wonderingly, 
"thinks you haven't any sandl" 

Henry laughed. "I don't know what is lack- 
ing in me," he remarked. "Certainly some- 
thing is. But if that darned road wouldn't 
climb up into the sky and curl over and fall 
on me, I'd be all right. How fast did I go 
this time?" 

"Sixty-two miles," said Alice, "and you 
kept it up for quite a long time." 

'Good enough!" he replied. "I didn't get 
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that feeling half so bad nor so quickly though 
it was as strong, almost, before I stopped. I 
think I can make it, all right." 

Alice leaped down from the car and went 
toward a house beside the road. Before she 
left she answered this remark. 

"Of course you can I You have made it! 
Why, any man with the courage you've shown 
could do anj^thing. You wait there until I can 
bring you a drink of water, Mr. MacDonald, 
and then FU drive you back to some tea." 
Come back 1" he cried as she walked away. 
I can't let you fetch and carry for me, Miss 
Tredeker 1" 

"You're not strong enough to resist," she 
laughed back. "Why, of course I shall ! Fm 
proud to wait on you." 

Henry leaped to his feet and made to spring 
from the car. But his knees were so weak that 
they gave under him and he fell, awkwardly. 
Alice had started to run when he made this at- 
tempt but, as she perceived the catastrophe, she 
hastened anxiously back to him, finding him 
swearing when she arrived at his side. 
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He clutched the hand she extended to him 
and drew himself upright as though she were 
a man, and she felt that a certain comradeship 
was admitted by this lack of ceremony. 

'*Come on," said he. "We'll go and get that 
drink together." 

"Yes," she said after him. "Together 1" 

At the pump in the farmyard, he drank 
thirstily, she watching him with solicitude and 
beaming to see the lines fade from his face 
and the pallor give way to color. By the time 
he had emptied the cup he was quite himself 
again. 

"It doesn't take me long to recover, at any 
rate," he remarked dryly. "Can't be much 
the matter, can there ?" 

"There isn't a thing the matter," she re- 
plied. "Now we'll go back and have tea." 

They reentered the car and this time she 
took the wheel, driving it with sure skill. But 
she did not attempt to go faster than fifteen 
miles an hour, conversing with him while they 
rolled easily along. He showed no signs of 
nervousness at this speed. 
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"I want you to tell me about the car you are 
building," she said, after being reassured as to 
this point. Henry groaned. 

"That's the real difficulty, Miss Tredeker," 
he replied. 'That car is almost an impossibil- 
ity. To tell you the truth, this task of gaining 
the courage to drive is mere child's play com- 
pared to making a car that will hold together 
out of the jimk I have. For the life of me I 
don't see what possesses Parker, that he won't 
spend a little on the thing and get a real car !" 

"Mr. Parker is said to be something of a 
gambler, isn't he?" asked Alice. Henry 
thought of that poker game and admitted that 
he was. 

"Probably he thinks he can do something in 
the betting line with it," she said. "He is the 
father of that very pretty girl I have seen you 
with once or twice, I believe ?" 

"Marcella 1" laughed Henry, not noticing the 
studied indifference in Alice's tone. "Yes, 
he's her father and they're a pair to draw to. 
But of the two, I prefer the old man! She's 
good-looking; there's no doubt of that, but 
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she's not the most refined person in the world 
nor, I am afraid, the most scrupulous. It was 
she who tried to get my secret away from me 
before Verrens took to burglary. I hate to ad- 
mit it, but it seems to have been self-interest — 
or Verrens' interest, that prompted her notice 
of me rather than my own attraction." 

''She must be a horrible creature," said 
Alice. But Henry's frank dismissal of Mar- 
cella had reassured her. 

"Nothing so bad as that," said Henry easily. 
'*As for that car, I have to make an engine of 
the vintage of '07 — and designed for a tour- 
ing car, at that — develop power enough to pull 
a frame from one car, driven by the transmis- 
sion from another with odds and ends of two 
or three more to make up the ensemble, at 
speed sufficient to compete with the best cars 
in the world. True, I don't have to do more 
than make a creditable showing, so far as Par- 
ker is concerned, and I think I may be able to 
accomplish that, but, when it comes to beating 
the Crescent, that's another story, entirely." 

"But you can do it," said Alice confidently. 
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Henry looked at her with admiration. 

"I wouldn't even have thought I could, 
though I'm not modest/' he said, "hadn't you 
got after me. You have a way of getting more 
out of me than even I knew there was in me." 

'But," said Alice, "you can do it, can't you ?" 

'No," said Henry, "I can't. But I'm going 
to do it, even ii it is impossible. That's what 
you are responsible for. Miss Tredeker." 

They had reached the edge of the boulevard 
and, without warning, Alice slowed down. 
Gradually, during the last few miles, she had 
been increasing the speed until they had been 
traveling at nearly forty miles an hour, and 
Henry had never even noticed it. But, as the 
car slowed, he looked startled and then 
laughed. 

"You even make me forget my jim-jams," 
he asserted. "Can you wonder that I admire 
you?" 




CHAPTER XII 

THE BUILDING OF THE SPECIAL 

SEPTEMBER and October waned and the 
coldish days of November settled upon 
the city, chilling its dingy streets and smoky 
buildings into bleak dreariness. The frosts of 
approaching winter whitened the brown leaves 
that covered the lawns each morning and the 
roads that ran from the paved streets into the 
country became as hard and smooth as the 
macadamized boulevards of eastern states. The 
factories of this center of automobile manu- 
facture were taking advantage of this and 
every day saw the stripped, gray test cars 
roaring on the lanes of traffic. There were 
cars among them that were carefully guarded 
secrets, for some of them were to carry the 
colors of their manufacturers in the great race 
next spring and were being tested out that all 
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weaknesses might be eliminated before the final 
appearance in the weeks immediately before the 
contest. 

And on those roads you might have seen, 
at times, a lean foreign car of small size that 
smoked up and down the roads beneath the 
bare-limbed trees at a speed that was marvelous 
in view of its apparent rating. In it, a figure in 
stained duster and cap, with goggles that hid 
while they protected his face, leaning over the 
wheel, gripped with nervous sinewy hands, 
would pass like a storm-driven mist, at such 
speed that his outlines were blurred and indis- 
tinct. There were some frequenters of the 
highways that came to recognize the sustained 
shrill rattle of the double chain drive and to 
look with wonder on the man who sent that 
light car over the roads at such a frightful 
pace, especially as his companion, who shared 
his peril and his thrills, bending veiled head 
forward into the rushing wind of their prog- 
ress, was a girl. 

Such things get about in time and, though 
observers were loath to believe the evidence of 
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their eyes, it was known that Miss Tredekcr, 
with her foreign built, waspish DeChaud, ut- 
terly unsuited as it was thought to be to Ameri- 
can roads, had gone speed mad and was accus- 
tomed to spend her afternoons in being driven 
over country roads by a devil-may-care fool 
who handled a car with the recklessness of a 
Lancia and the skill of a Boillot. But none 
knew of the long development of that skill and 
courage, nor of the days of careful slow driv- 
ing, gradually increasing in speed, that had 
gone to the making of it. 

But it began to be bruited about that the man 
who drove that car as no tester dared to drive, 
was none other than the fellow who was said 
to be a foreign expert of wonderful genius, 
whom Parker — ^Jim Parker, the gambler and 
all-arotmd sport — ^had brought to the city that 
he might design and build a car that would 
beat the dreaded foreign entries which were, 
for the first time, seriously considered in the 
spring classic. Other things were also said, 
as they always will be — ^that Alice Tredeker 
had been fascinated by the Frenchman (or was 
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he a Frenchman, or only, as some declared, a 
native who had learned all the secrets of the 
foreigners?) and that unless her father gave 
consent to her engagement, we were likely to 
hear of an elopement. But romance fed on 
this nmior, and it was soon understood that 
Alice had declared to him that he must win 
that race to win her and he had replied that he 
would melt every brick in the Speedway before 
another car should come home ahead of the 
creation he was building. 

To be sure, Marcella Parker, who should 
know what was going on in her father's shop, 
declared that the man was only that silly col- 
lege fellow whom Tredeker had discharged 
because he was too cowardly to run a car and 
yet had the conceit to wish to show such men 
as Walker how to build them. But she could 
not deny that he was building a car for her 
father nor that Parker was confident of its 
speed and loud in his praises of his design- 
er's ability. People went to Parker's garage 
and endeavored to enter the shop at the rear 
but were warned off by watchful mechanics. 
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There was a mystery about the car and it grew 
with each week that passed. 

Parker said that it would win, and he said 
it confidently. But he qualified his predic- 
tions cunningly and every one understood that 
he did not want to tell all he knew for fear 
that the odds on it would be too short for him 
to be able to make much in the betting. But 
it was a world beater, if all that was said about 
it was true. 

Meantime, every morning and evening, 
Henry worked desperately in the shops, spend- 
ing his skill and knowledge prodigally on the 
impossible material available to him. In the 
afternoons he went out and dissipated his de- 
spair in the rush of wind in his face and the 
thrill of tense, wire-drawn intoxication that 
accompanied his expeditions with Miss Tred- 
eker, and that had once been mere spasms of 
terror, gradually passing into self-control and 
fearlessness. She buoyed him up with ener- 
getic encouragement, making light of difficul- 
ties, ringing changes on the proud claim that 
determination could carry any fort, until he 
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began even to dream of carrying one that ap- 
peared to protect the girl from his ambition 
and infatuation. If he could win this, he could 
win all! Why not? And her interest and 
growing intimacy told him that it was no such 
idle dream as his working moments would de- 
clare. 

He went from his drives to his work witH 
renewed confidence each day and took up the 
heartbreaking task of trying to get Parker to 
spend a little money on his car. Parker whined 
and declared that he had none to spend but 
perseverance won and Henry by this time was 
so deep in his project that he spent his own 
savings and earnings when he must. Shops 
could be used if one paid for the privilege and 
Henry paid. Axles were forged at his expense 
and steering gear made to order according to 
his design. Cylinders were rebored and 
turned with infinite care by his own skilful 
hands. Wiring and assembling were done un- 
der his exacting eyes. 

The heavy frame of the Speed King would 
be death to tires and Henry drilled it out with 
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cunning knowledge until it lost little in strength 
and enormously in weight. The engine was 
mounted and the timing gained his painstaking 
attention until it was perfection itself. Wheels 
were selected carefully and the rims mounted 
the finest tires that could be obtained, Henry 
exacting this much under threat of abandon- 
ing the job. 

But he said nothing of his own expendi- 
tures to Parker nor did he speak very hope- 
fully of the car's chances. There was reason 
for this. In the first place he did not want to 
rouse his employer's hopes too much. In the 
second, if Parker knew that such great care 
went to the making of the special and so much 
of Henry's own money to its perfection, he 
would have been even more reluctant than he 
was to contribute a penny toward the car's 
construction. He complained bitterly that he 
must hire a driver. 

You could drive, yourself," he told Henry, 
if it wasn't for the fool ruling of the A. A. A. 
that you have to have a license and certain ex- 
perience. But you don't have to have a license 
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to be a mechanician and Fm looking for you 
to be in the seat when the time comes." 

"You know why I was fired from the Cres- 
cent factory," warned Henry. "It might be 
risky to have me in it." 

"I can't help it," wailed Parker. "I can't 
hire no mechanician to drive with Huddings 
and you've got to serve. You know more 
about the car than any one, anyhow. You are 
building it." 

Henry smiled secretly and rejoiced that his 
employer's parsimony made his task the more 
easy in this respect at least. He had promised 
himself months ago that he would be in that 
mechanician's seat on the day of the race. 
But he was surprised at the mention of Hud- 
dings, who was reputed to be the most daring 
and resourceful driver that the industry had 
developed in this section. He admitted that 
Parker might have some excuse for refusing 
to spend more than he could help since he was 
willing to employ a man of Huddings' capacity 
and price. And that made it all the more im- 
perative that Henry should build a car which 
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the great driver should not be ashamed to 
guide around the brick track. 

Then there came a day when even Tredeker 
sat up and took notice of the affair. Henry's 
homeward way led near the factory where he 
had been disgraced and it was inevitable that 
he should some day meet his one-time em- 
ployer. He encountered Tredeker on a Feb- 
ruary day at noon, on his way to prepare for 
his appointment with the great man's daughter. 
He would have passed without speaking but 
Tredeker would not have it so. He reached 
out a jovial hand and seized Henry by the arm. 

"Hold on I" he said. "I want a word with 
you, MacDonald." 

Henry stopped and even smiled in answer to 
Tredeker's good-natured air. It was impossi- 
ble to harbor a grudge against the manufac- 
turer and Henry, in spite of his eagerly sought 
revenge, felt that their contest was merely what 
Tredeker would call "a sporting proposition." 
There was actually no malice in it. 

"I hear," said Tredeker banteringly, "that 
you've gone and taken me up on that bet we 
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made! Well, that's what I like to see in a 
fellow. And I don't hold it against you that 
you couldn't do a thing if you hadn't gone and 
got Alice to help you. But you've got to win, 
to get Walker's job." 

"I've got to beat Walker, you mean," said 
Henry. 

"Same thing," said Tredeker. "He's sworn 
he'll have the car that can turn the trick and 
I believe him. He's got to because I've told 
him that if he didn't make good this year he'd 
have to hunt another job. And he will, be- 
cause Walker is some designer when his 
blood's up." 

"Is Verrens going to drive for you?" asked 
Henry, with a grin. 

"Yep," said Tredeker, as he cut off the end 
of a cigar. "Funny thing about Walt," he 
added. "Something happened to him a few 
months ago. I guess he must have been drink- 
ing and got in a fight because he was beat up 
pretty bad. It seemed to take the nerve out of 
htm for a while and he couldn't drive for sour 
grapes. But I told him booze and racing 
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didn't fit and that he had to take the pledge 
or get out. That fixed him all right and he's 
tooling a car as nicely as ever this last month." 

"Glad to hear it," said Henry. "It would 
spoil half the fun if I didn't beat him, too." 

Tredeker smiled on him. "I like the way 
you talk, yotmg fellow, and, if what they say 
is true, I've got to hand it to you for getting 
over your willies about speed. That was a 
nice piece of work even if you do owe it to that 
girl of mine. And ain't she a wonder ?" 

"More than wonderful," said Henry softly. 
Tredeker noted the tone and glanced at him 
sharply. He put his hand on Henry's shoulder. 

"Don't think I hold any grudge against you, 
my boy," he said. "As a matter of fact, I 
made a mistake in you, but you are man enough 
to overlook it. Alice told me about your first 
expedition with her and I'll take back every 
thing I ever said about your lack of nerve. Is 
that enough?" 

"More than enough," smiled Henry. 

"Then let me go a little further. If I made 
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that mistake I guess I made another in letting 
you go. I'm not going to ask you to come 
back to us tmtil you've had your try at the race, 
but when that's over, you come to me and you 
can have a job that'll suit you." 

Henry shook his head. "You made a bet 
with me," he said. "I intend to hold you to 
it." 

Tredekcr laughed. "And I don't welsh on 
that, either," he said. "But you've got a big 
order on your hands. You don't really think 
you can beat Walker?" 

"I not only think it but I am going to do it," 
said Henry. "It was your own challenge." 

Tredeker removed his cigar and stared at the 
glowing end. 

Is your car so good as all that ?" he asked. 
To tell you the truth," said Henry, "my 
car has no license to beat anything. But it's 
going to beat Walker's car." 

"I've heard a lot about that car," said Tred- 
eker. "Almost too much, in fact. It's said 
that it's a new departure. Parker belittles it 
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and whines about it when he's sober, but when 
he's drunk, he lets out mysterious hints to the 
effect that it's a world beater." 

Is that so?" asked Henry wonderingly. 
But Parker is never drunk. He may seem to 
be, but he isn't." 

"What's his game, then?" 

Henry shrugged his shoulders. "I don't 
know," he said. 

Tredeker grinned. "Do you know Manners 
and Billie Worm?" he asked. Henry acknowl- 
edged that he did. 

"Parker has always been as thick as thieves 
with those crooks," said Tredeker. "But the 
other day, over at the Motor Club, he quar- 
reled with them over you. They were all in 
their cups, apparently, and, while amicable 
enough, with their heads very close together, 
Parker suddenly blazed out on them and ac- 
cused them of buncoing you in some manner. 
They denied it, then half-way admitted it, ac- 
cusing him of growing very holy all of a sud- 
den. He declared that you were the smartest 
man in the country and a real benefactor to 
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him ; that you had put him in the way of win- 
ning the race and that he wouldn't acknowledge 
any man as a friend that would do a dirty trick 
to you. The fight got pretty violent before it 
broke up and Parker declared emphatically that 
he was through with them. 

"After he had left, Worm became very sore 
and made threats against both of you, belittling 
your car and declaring that you were incom- 
petent. He said he'd take any bets on it that 
any one would offer, and that he'd show Par- 
ker and you what he thought of it. But Man- 
ners seemed depressed and tried to quiet him. 
Manners admitted to some of the men that the 
car was a wonder and that you were the great- 
est designer that the coimtry had ever pro- 
duced. And Manners knows what he is 
talking about. He was a shark in the motor 
business before the drink got him." 

All this increased Henry's wonder. "But it 
would be odd if those men didn't know what 
the car really is," he said. "At that," he 
added, "it will beat yours. But further than 
that I haven't any hope for it." 
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"Well," said Tredeker, "I haven't a doubt 
but that some f luiny work is on the carpet with 
that crowd. But don't let them draw you into 
it, whatever it is. And if you beat my car, I 
promise you that you can have Walker's job. 
I'm hanged if I don't almost wish you luck, 
but I'd never hear the last of it from Alice if 
you won, so I can't quite do it. She's entirely 
too full of you and your perfections as it is. 

"By the way, don't confine yourself to taking 
tea up there in the afternoons but come around 
and see us when I'm at home. I'll promise 
not to be too much in evidence. Alice would 
like to have you come up to dinner to-morrow 
evening." 

"As a friend or enemy?" smiled Henry. 

**Both," said Tredeker. "We want to get 
well acquainted with the future chief engineer 
of the Crescent Company, don't we?" 

"Under those circumstances, I'll be glad to 
come," replied the engineer. 

Thus Henry's acquaintance with Alice won 
the approval of her father and was placed on 
a regular footing by this event. Busy night 
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and day, he had little time to waste in calls, it 
is true, but the knowledge that Tredeker did 
not object to the intimacy was welcome. 

By the time the March winds had given 
place to the April rains, the mysterious car, the 
"Parker Special," was in readiness for the test 
runs. And, wonder of wonders! it was the 
timid, speed- frightened Henry who rolled her 
out on the paved streets to the edges of the city 
and tightened his grip of the wheel at the be- 
ginning of the rural districts. It was the pu- 
sillanimous theorist who, a few months ago, 
:was terror-stricken at the very idea of rapid 
motion, that set the throttle wide open and 
heard the sputtering thunder of the exhaust as 
Uie black painted machine struck its gait and 
rumbled away on its trial trip. It was the for- 
merly pale inventor, now bronzed and hard- 
ened, who brought it back in the evening, spat- 
tered with mud or dust, streaked with oil and 
soot, grimy and hard-driven, and climbed out 
of the bucket seat with a half smile of satis- 
faction. The old engine of the Grafton- 
Brown, with newly bored cylinders, had vindi- 
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cated its ancient reputation and was ninning 
like a clock but with the power of seventy 
horses. Hardly a sign of weakness had de- 
veloped and such as there was would require 
little attention. 

And now Henry set himself to work to train 
a pit team. He selected his men from those 
who worked at the shops and set up a model 
pit for them to practise in. Every task that 
would fall to their lot was rehearsed until 
they were perfect in it and a system of signals 
was arranged by which every position and ev- 
ery mishap to cars in the race were to be made 
known to the driver. In this he had the able 
assistance of Huddings who had actually been 
engaged by Parker. The driver had demurred 
to sharing a seat with a strange mechanician 
but when Henry had accompanied him in sev- 
eral trials at the Speedway, he ceased to object 
and even expressed himself as being more than 
satisfied with his assistance. He was a grim, 
silent young man, this Huddings, whose trap- 
like mouth and narrow gray eyes gave one the 
impression that it would take an event of more 
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than usual magnitude to divert him from the 
pursuit of any object he had in hand. He 
suited Henry and Henry suited him, though 
they were as far apart as the poles in tem- 
perament and disposition. 

When the papers began to feature the en- 
tries in the great race and comment on them 
with more or less expert insight, it became ap- 
parent that Parker's car had impressed at least 
some of the scribes with astonishing force. 
In the Planet, especially, Manners, the automo- 
bile editor, was darkly certain that a surprise 
was to be sprung. Almost every day he called 
attention to circumstances that nobody else had 
noticed, but which he interpreted to mean that 
something marvelous was to develop when the 
race was run. There was even veiled mention 
of Henry's new engine, which became some- 
thing entirely new and tmheard of in principle, 
and was even hinted to be designed to run on 
a powerful explosive instead of gasoline. Par- 
ker and Manners, it was known, were inti- 
mates and the editor had even been concerned 
in one of the former's sensational attempts to 
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beat a "sure thing" some years ago when horse- 
racing was still in favor. This was remem- 
bered and the conclusion naturally was that 
Manners had inside information regarding the 
new car. 

The fact that Huddings, the best man in the 
country, was to drive it, made it certain that 
here was something good. If it was not a first 
grade car such a man would not have been em- 
ployed to drive it. Consequently, a well pre- 
pared public eagerly awaited the opening of 
the betting on the race, determined to back 
what should be a long shot, the local car that 
every one began to believe was destined to re- 
peat and surpass the performance of the 
famous Behring, which had been entered with- 
out being previously known and had almost 
won the second Cosmopolitan. 

When the books were opened in the various 
bars and cigar stands, the gamblers had taken 
notice of Rumor. The foreign entries, the 
DeChaud and Bouchier, were favorites in the 
Betting at odds of six to one, while promi- 
nent American entries ranked just behind 
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them. Among these was the Crescent, said to 
be of a new and powerful design, which was 
quoted at ten to one. Just ahead of it ranked 
the Parker Special at eight to one to win, four 
to place and two to show. There was a rush 
to get money down at these odds. In the 
Morning Light saloon a book was being run by 
Jack McDuffy, a famous bookmaker and 
plunger. It was here that Parker appeared 
and laid a bet, investing five hundred dollars 
on his car to win. 

"It's a darned shame that business is so bad 
this year," he said apologetically. "I've spent 
so much on that boat that it's going to strain 
me to lay a little bet on it. But I've got to get 
some of it back and this is like finding money." 

Billie Worm was standing near and had re- 
sented the cold stare with which Parker passed 
him by. He was somewhat the worse for liq- 
uor and inclined to be quarrelsome. 

"S'lucky for you, ol' man," he said. "That 
tin trap couldn't run a hundred miles if't had 
a mule to pull it. I'll take all the money you 
>v^ant to lay on that buss." 
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The intoxicated gentleman assured Parker 
that he was a sport and that he had money to 
back him in the assertion. To prove it he 
waved a bundle of bills that was awe-inspiring 
and invited every one in sight to have a drink. 
Bet you anything you want," he shouted. 

Bet you the ol' Tinner's Dream don't finish 
the race! Bet you it don't finish hundred'n 
fifty laps I Bet you I can lick you I" 

Parker, whose anger seemed to be mounting, 
was about to accept this wager and started to 
take oflf his ministerial coat, but the bartender 
put a stop to the imminent hostilities though 
not to the recriminations, which grew more 
and more heated. Constantly the drunken Mr. 
Worm challenged Parker to put up or shut up 
and Parker bemoaned his poverty. Finally, 
goaded to desperation, he jerked another roll 
of five hundred dollars from his pocket and 
confronted the shouting challenger. 

Put up er shut up !" chanted his tormentor. 

or boat can't run hundred an' fifty milest 
Bet you five hundred even she don't finish 
hundred and fifty miles !" 
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"Done!" cried Parker and slapped his 
money down while the imbecile Billie promptly 
covered it, calling loud attention to the kind 
of sport he was. He taunted Parker to bet 
more, but that gentleman admitted with a 
groan that he could not raise a further sum. 
Manners, of the Planet, happening to be at 
hand, was appointed stakeholder and pocketed 
the thousand dollars. 

The dnmken man seemed to have got his 
mind set on belittling the new car. He chal- 
lenged the bookmaker to duplicate Parker's 
bet and was promptly accommodated to the 
tune of another thousand dollars. Every one 
thought that the man was crazy and his subse- 
quent conduct confirmed the impression. He 
sallied from the Morning Light to other haunts 
of vice and everywhere he challenged all and 
sundry to bet "their heads off" against the 
proposition that the Parker Special would not 
run a hundred and fifty miles. It was too good 
an opportunity to be lost and numerous book- 
makers and ordinary betters seized it. After 
an hour of free libations and busy wagering, 
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Billy Worm had exhausted his resources and 
had bet something like fourteen thousand dol- 
lars. At this stage he disappeared for some 
time, and none knew that he had met Manners 
and Parker in a back room of the Planet office, 
where he rendered a report as to his operations. 

"Can you get down another thousand, Bill ?" 
asked Parker, whose recent enmity toward this 
person had unaccountably given way to 
friendly intimacy. 

"I could pretty near get down a million," 
said the betting man, who now seemed almost 
sober. 

"Are you dead sure it's all right?" asked 
Manners, who was a little startled by the mag- 
nitude of the operation. 

Of course I'm sure," sneered Parker. 
That fool has built the boat out of all the junk 
I had in the shop and I haven't given him 
enough real money to make a pushmobile out 
of. The engine is a five-year-old Grafton- 
Brown that's nearly wore out and the frame 
come off a Speed King that weighed a million 
pounds without the engine and body. The 
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transmission we got from a Sunlight roadster 
of the vintage of 1492 or thereabouts and the 
wiring was done with scraps. That pile of 
Junk will be lucky as sin to hold together for 
ten times round the track. But it looks good." 

The two men grinned in response to this and 
Manners wasted no further words. He pulled 
from his pocket the roll that these two friends 
had so recently bet and, adding to it a further 
sum, handed it to the erstwhile drunk. 

"Bill," he said, "take this and go out and get 
it down. There's the thousand that you and 
Parker bet and there's five hundred more of 
mine. Get it all down and come back and tell 
us about it." 

And of all this neither Henry, the racing in- 
terests nor the public at large had an inkling. 
Only the three confederates knew of the stage 
setting for Parker's Napoleonic and subtle 
coup. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE FINAL ENCOURAGEMENT 

A LICE TREDEKER drove to the Speed- 
y\ way one afternoon, to watch the trials 
of the racers. That, at least, was the excuse 
she made to herself though it was probably one 
racer alone in whom she had a paramount in- 
terest. The last cars had arrived, these being 
the foreign entries, which had now, for two or 
three days, been trying out the curves and 
banks on the track. There had been more or 
less rather disappointed comment on the fact 
that these cars, driven by drivers whose names 
were known to all the world, had, as yet, con- 
tented themselves with spins around the track, 
without trying to show any great speed. Many 
of the uninitiated were ready to scoff at their 
chances of winning the race. To be sure, Ba- 
lafre, the driver of the DeChaud (which, by 
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the way, was hooted at in the bars because it 
was no bigger than a cycle car) had, on the 
previous day, deliberately and smilingly tried, 
a number of times, the hair-raising feat of tak- 
ing the turns without cutting out at all and 
when he threatened to skid into the wall apply- 
ing the brakes for an instant sufficient to let 
him straighten out and slide into the straight- 
away. But after a number of these attempts 
he had, apparently, decided that he gained little 
in time by doing it and ran a great risk of 
throwing his tires. After that he had ceased 
to experiment. But it was rumored about that 
he would soon let out his car in a real trial of 
speed. Many were curious to see what the lit- 
tle car would do and Alice, driving one of them 
herself, was especially eager. 

But when she had shown her pass to the 
grounds and driven behind the stands, blank 
and cold, and only occupied by a few who had 
come to watch the trials, she turned across the 
field and went at once to the garage that 
housed the Parker Special. In doing so she 
passed the housing of her father's entries, be- 
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fore which stood Walker and Verrens, talk- 
ing together somewhat disconsolately. They 
looked after her loweringly as she bowed dis- 
tantly and rolled on. 

"It's a lot she cares for her own folks/' said 
Verrens bitterly. "Look at her driving one of 
them DeChauds and hanging around that Mac- 
Donald fellow I Would you think her dad had 
a car or two entered in this race ?" 

'•Would you think it meant anything to him 
to win it," added Walker, "with her hobnob- 
bing with the fellow that has sworn he'll beat 
us out ? I'd like to see him do it 1" 

"They say," said Verrens casually, "that the 
old man has promised MacDonald your job if 
he beats you. And her helping him do it! 
You're about as popular as a dog with the 
mange. Walker." 

"I've looked over that car of his ever since 
it's been on the track," said Walker sullenly. 
"I'll admit that it ain't bad, but if that's the best 
he can do, we didn't lose anything not getting 
hold of his great new engine he was so proud 
of. I clocked Huddings on the back stretch 
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yesterday when he had a brush with the for- 
eigners. rU swear he was letting her have all 
she could stand and she couldn't spin faster 
than eighty-five miles. We can beat that our- 
selves." 

"We've got to beat more than that, though," 
said Verrens glumly. "And to save my sotd, 
ninety is the best I can get out of that boat on 
the straightaway. Why in the devil, Walker, 
can't you design an engine that can travel ?" 

"They've gone and reduced the displace- 
ment," growled Walker, "until nobody could 
get much speed out of an engine like these. 
They've ruled against picric acid in the tanks 
or I'd use that. At that, you ought to get bet- 
ter time out of her." 

"I can't get it because it isn't in her," re- 
torted the driver. "You put the goods in her 
and I'll get it out. Look at these Frenchmen I 
They don't seem to have any trouble about dis- 
placement. That DeChaud has only a hundred 
and ninety cubic inches." 

"And I haven't seen this Balafre getting 
anything I'd call speed out of it, either," 
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snarled Walker. "He goes dawdling round the 
track as if he was afraid of it. If that's the 
best the French can do, Vm not afraid of them* 
But I am afraid of the Republic." 

"And the Parker?" sneered Verrens. 

Walker scoffed. 

"If Huddings isn't holding her in," he said, 
"she'll have trouble qualifying." 

"Still, she may be extra easy on tires and 
gas," said Verrens. "That's more tha^ I can 
say for this boat." 

"If you're afraid of the thing," said Walker, 
"why don't you gum it some way ? It oughtn't 
to be hard." 

"What's it to me?" growled Verrens. "I 
don't stand to see this boy getting my job if 
we don't connect. If you want him fixed, you'd 
better do it yourself." 

"Oh," said Walker indifferently, "I'm not 
afraid of his beating this car if you give it a 
drive. I'm more afraid of you than of him. 
I suppose, though, after that beating up he 
gave you, that you don't care to run afoul of 
him again." 
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"No," said Verrens, with an unpleasant look 
at his superior. "Fm not afraid of a beating 
again. But, after that fellow chewed me up, I 
made up my mind that Td have it out with him 
on the level. It wouldn't be half as nice to gum 
his car and put him out of it as it would be to 
beat his bus in a square race. If you've got a 
car here that's any good at all, Fm going to do 
it, though I don't give a rap whether you hold 
your job or not. Walker." 

"Well," said Walker, as he rose to go. 
"I'm glad to hear you feel that way. Maybe 
you'll have nerve enough in that case to let the 
car out." 

Verrens looked darkly after him as he 
strolled away. But Walker kept on to take a 
place in the stands and watch the drivers try- 
ing out their cars. He entered the grand-stand 
on the far turn and there saw Marcella sitting 
alone. He took a seat beside her. 

"Hello !" he said. 
Hello yourself!" she responded pertly. 
You and that yoimg fellow working for 
your father aren't so thick since he's been 
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running round with Tredeker's girl, are you, 
MarceUa?" 

Marcella turned from absorption in a roar- 
ing monster that shot past and tossed her 
blonde head. 

''Who? Me? Well, now, Mr. Walker, if 
you think I'm running a heat for that fellow 
with the Tredeker girl or any one else, you've 
got another guess coming. I may not be as 
rich as some nor have nice, shiny little automo- 
biles to place at the disposal of my gent'men 
friends, but I ain't suffering from no lack of 
joy rides on that accoimt. As for him, she 
can have my leavings, and welcome, if she 
wants them and I'm sure I'm glad she has 
some one to go around with her. It ain't 
often that brunettes like her is any too popular 
>vith live men." 

"They say," said Walker casually, *'that she 
intends to marry him. I heard that, if he beats 
her father's car, he gets her and a good job in 
the factory." 

"Yours ?" asked Marcella maliciously. 
"Well, don't you worry too much over the 
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prospect. He ain't going to beat it if you got 
any car at all. He made that car out of a lot 
of junk around the shop and I happen to know 
that pa has a whole lot of money bet that it 
won't hold together more'n half the race. It 
was all a sort of joke of pa's. And he ain't 
going to win." 

"Well," said Walker, as he rose and 
stretched indifferently, "I wasn't worrying any. 
Still, I thought that if you didn't like to see 
him win and thought there was any chance, I'd 
tell you what he gets out of it. As for me, 
while I don't wish him any bad luck, I wouldn't 
really mourn if you gave him a dose of rat 
poison." 

"I'll bet you wouldn't !" said Marcella, as he 
walked away. But she thought enough of 
what he had told her to descend and cross un- 
der the track to the field, whence she made her 
way to the Parker garage. Here she encoun-^ 
tered one of the boys Henry had been training 
to help in the pits. He was a susceptible young 
man on whose heart Marcella's blonde beauty 
had made a lively impression. As it chanced, 
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Henry had spoken sharply to him that day for 
some neglect of duty and he was still smarting. 

"Jinimie," said Marcella, *'I ain't seen you 
for some time. Why ain't you been around ?*' 

"Huhl" snorted Jimmie. "What chance 
have I got when Walt Verrens is always 
hangin' roimd?" 

"Oh, Walt Verrens ain't the only handsome 
man I know," said Marcella airily. "You 
might get a nerve and come to see me once in 
a moon. Walt don't monopolize my dates, by 
any means." 

"I'm on, babel" said Jimmie. "When will 
we have this party ?" 

"To-morrow? All right, then. Is Henry 
around ?" 

"I'll be there with bells on. No, he's gone 
over to the back stretch with Huddings to 
clock some cars. Tredeker's daughter was 
here just a minute ago asking for him. She 
went over there after him." 

"Jimmie," said Marcella, "has that car got 
a chance ?" 

"Well, Huddings says it has and he ought to 
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ktiow. It's awful easy on tires, I wish it 
didn't because Henry is so set up now that 
you'd think he was the biggest thing on earth. 
He gave me a callin' down for nothing this 
morning." 

''I hope to Pete it doesn't win or even fin- 
ish," said Marcella. 

*'Me, too," replied Jimmie. 

''Could you fix it?" 

**How'd I do that? They watch the thing 
like a mint." 

I'm sure I don't know," said Marcella. 
But if you could set the thing on fire in the 
middle of the race, I think I could almost be 
fond of you, Jimmie." 

"Leave it to me, kid !" said Jimmie. "Let me 
get the chance and I'll drop a match in the 
gas." 

Marcella said a few more words to him and 
then departed, somewhat calmed in mind. 

In the meantime, Alice had driven from the 
garage to the back stretch and there foimd 
Henry and Huddings sitting together on the 
fence and watching the cars as they shot by. 
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She invited them into her own car and there 
they conversed about the chances of the va- 
rious entries, 

"This car is a beauty, Miss Tredeker," Hud- 
dings told her, as he appraised the lean lines 
of her roadster. "It certainly shows what the 
foreigners can do with an engine. But they 
must be crazy to enter one like this in this race. 
One hundred and ninety inches can't hope to 
hold four hundred and fifty." 

Alice looked at Henry and smiled. At this 
moment a car whined past their stand, its note 
proclaiming it a chain-driven foreigner. 

"There it goes," said Henry. "Balafre is 
letting her out at last." 

"It was the Bourchier," said Huddings. 
"The little fellow can't tear off that gait." 

"It was the DeChaud," repeated Henry. "I 
was talking to Grammont yesterday. His car 
is too long to hold the track on the turns. He 
only came over to get a line on the race and 
hardly hopes to be in the money. Next year 
will be a different story. But the hope of the 
French is in the Baby." 
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"They'd better go home, then," said Hud- 
dings. 

"I'U tell you what we'll do, Huddings,'* said 
Henry. "Balafre seems to be letting her out 
on the stretch now and we can clock her on the 
next roimd. Go down there to the half-mile 
post and take her when she goes past. We'll 
set our watches off at the same instant and I'll 
clock him when he passes me. The difference 
between the two will show how fast he's 
going." 

Huddings was skeptical, but willing to try it. 
He departed and soon they saw him take his 
place on the fence a half-mile down the track. 

"I wanted to talk to you," said Alice hur- 
riedly. "I'm glad he's gone. I haven't been 
feeling well lately." 

"Why," said Henry anxiously, "what is the 
matter?" 

"I've been dreaming that you may be killed. 
I never thought of it before, but I wish I had 
never encouraged you to go into this race. 
Think what would happen if your car proved 
defective during the race." 
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"Nonsense," said Henry. "It isn't going to 
prove defective." 

"It might," insisted Alice. "I should never 
forgive myself if anything should happen to 
you. It was I who induced you to do this I" 

"It was you who made a man out of me," 
said Henry. "This is my chance to prove it.** 

"But can*t you stay out of the race ? If your 
car won it would be the same, wouldn't it?" 

Henry heard the shrill rattle of chain drives 
and turned to the track just in time to snap the 
DeChaud as it hurtled past like a scud of foam. 

"There's Balafre! He's evidently been in 
from the time he's taken. Lord, look at him 
let her out !" 

Then he turned back to Alice. "It wouldn't 
be at all the same," he said. "I have to be in 
the car. 

"Huddings will be here in a moment. 
Listen, Alice ! It means so mucfi to me to be 
in that car. Doesn't it mean anything to you ?" 

"It means too much 1" she answered, looking 
at him steadily. 
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*'Why," he said, "nothing will happen to me. 
Do you wish me to weaken at this moment ?" 

She twisted her fingers together and then 
laid a hand on his arm. 

"Oh, I know you can't back out and that I 
am silly to propose it. But you'll take care of 
yourself, won't you?" 

"Of course," he said, looking at her hun- 
grily. 

"And you told me under what conditions I 
had the right to nm a risk with you. Do you 
remember? And you, now, haven't the right 
to — ^to distress me, unless — unless you do win ! 
It would be awful, if, in addition to the — the 
anxiety and fear I will feel, you shouldn't, 
after all, win." 

"Win what ?" asked Henry tensely. 

But she had shaken herself together and, 
though she blushed, she faced him with a pre- 
tense of laughter. 

"Why, anything you can win," she replied. 
'And then Huddings returned. 

"Great guns !" he remarked, "did you see the 
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buzz that fellow was making? What time did 
you get him at ?" 

Henry gave the time at which he had caught 
the car. Huddings made a rapid calculation. 

"Now, don't that beat time ?" he murmured. 
"That little toy mobile was hitting a hundred 
and ten miles an hour! Good nights 

"What car will win the race, do you think. 
Hud?" asked Henry mockingly. 

"All I got to say,'* said the driver, "is that 
the rest of us might as well fight it out for the 
place. That little rat will run the distance on 
a set of tires and a tank of oil and gas. What 
chance have we got ?" 

"I told you so!" said Henry, and Alice 
reached forward and patted the cowl of her 
jaunty car. 

"/ knew it all the time," she said airily. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE BATTLE OF THE TITANS 

IT was the night before the fourth running 
of the Cosmopolitan Sweepstakes, the 
great five-hundred-mile race for which prizes 
of more than sixty thousand dollars, besides 
trophies that represented all the glory of mo- 
tordom, were to be won by daring drivers and 
stanch cars. In the city, the lights burned bril- 
liantly, illuminating the clear warm evening. 
Every bar and hotel was full to overflowing 
and a crowd that taxed the resources of the 
town was in about the same condition. Qosing 
hours and restrictive laws were for the time 
forgotten and license, joy and lavishness 
reigned unchecked by police or public opinion. 
The streets were noisy with the honking horns 
of motor-cars and the shouts of their occu- 
pants,— cars that bore the license plates of ev- 
ery state in the Union. The night wore on 
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toward the dawn, while the pandemonium of 
the speed-mad crowd rather increased than les- 
sened with the passing of the small hours. 
The strident racket was only interrupted and 
lessened by the constant soft and plaintive 
notes of a siren mounted on a car whose driver 
knew but one tune and that one Nearer, My 
God, To Thee. This he played indefatigably 
as he drove slowly about the town. 

With the dawn, the roads leading to the 
Speedway took on their annual burden. Cars 
of every kind and degree began to filter out 
even before the early hour for opening the 
gates. By eight o'clock the roads were filled 
with long lines of vehicles, even an occasional 
horse being seen in the swarm of gasoline con- 
veyances. The endless lines smoked and trem- 
bled and rattled as the slow procession, blocked 
by its own members, jerked its interminable 
way on low gear. The smell of burning oil 
and boiling water from overheated radiators 
mingled with the cloud of brown dust which 
rose from the road in spite of recent coats of 
oil. 
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At the Speedway stations of interurban and 
steam railroads^ car after car and train after 
train pulled up and vomited loads of pleasure 
seekers. The gates to the vast enclostu-e were 
filled with crowding shuffling forms that 
pushed patiently ahead an inch or two at a 
time. Inside, horsemen dad in khaki uni- 
forms directed the spectators to their places. 
The huge far-stretching grand-stands began to 
fill as though a sluggish stream were flowing 
into them. The bleachers on the turns were 
already crowded while the enormous field in- 
side the track was rapidly being dotted witH 
figures that from the distant grand-stands 
looked like swarms of black ants. 

The murmur of the crowd crossed the trade 
and reached to the neat garages where the cars 
were stored and guarded. The grimy men in 
overalls who worked calmly and busily with 
the big machines occasionally looked up and 
over the track at the crush of humanity. Such 
a crowd as this had never yet been gathered at 
any sporting event, not even at previous Cos- 
mopolitans. In the row: of pits along the 
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straightaway men worked assiduously, placing 
and arranging tires and irons, gas and oil and 
spare parts of all kinds. 

Before the door of his garage Henry stood 
and contemplated the crowd, his courage at low 
ebb and his thoughts gloomy and bitten He 
and others were about to die to make a Roman 
holiday for these shouting, care-free, jubilant 
thousands, who only realized the danger in or- 
der to gloat over it. And to what purpose? 
For others there were glory and fame and the 
chance of fortime, but what for him? What 
for him, driving behind a crazy vehicle made 
up of scraps and junk, risking his life and his 
genius more surely than any other man there, 
without hope of doing more than finishing the 
race somewhere in the ruck of unconsidered 
losers. The prospect of fulfilling his boast and 
besting the Crescent loomed exceedingly re- 
mote to him then, as he brooded on the popu- 
lace that was to cheer him on to danger and 
perhaps death. 

He saw Marcella Parker talking to Jimmie, 
the pit boy, one of his helpers, but gave her no 
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heed, though she stared at him superciliously. 
She had passed out of his life and only re- 
mained as a shadow of shame to him that he 
should ever have admired her chemical pulchri- 
tude. Her father had been there and gone to 
his seat in a box after pessimistically asking 
them to do their best. Marcella would prob- 
ably soon follow him. 

He did not know that she was exchanging 
opinions with his pit boy which were not at all 
complimentary. Egged on by the girl, who 
expressed a vicious desire to see Henry beaten, 
the boy was declaring that he would "fix" the 
inventor in some dark and dubious way. 

Marcella went and then came Mr. Tredeker, 
and, behind him, Alice. The day, which had 
seemed gloomy enough to Henry, immediately 
began to take on the aspect of bright May. 
The moment he looked on Miss Tredeker, the 
race seemed no longer hopeless. He faced her 
father, who stopped on his way toward his 
own garage, and gave Henry a sportsman's 
greeting. 

"Well, how is the great car this morning? 
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Hope It's in prime condition to give us a run 
for our money." 

"Ready and fit to run circles roimd that 
hack Verrens is driving," said Henry. 

The car was, in fact, ready and fit, but the 
idea that it could run circles rotmd even a hack 
should have struck its builder as preposterous, 
and would have done so five minutes before, 
but Alice Tredeker was smiling confidently at 
him and his judgment had evaporated entirely. 
Tredeker laughed tolerantly and passed on to 
stop for a few moments before the garage that 
held the chief hope of the Crescent factory. 
But Alice lingered behind. 

"You are going to win ?" she asked, and the 
question was a challenge. 

Henry looked steadily at her, and though his 
manhood was largely her own inspiration, it: 
proved too virile for her now. Her eyes veiled 
themselves under lowered lids and a warm 
flush, that was no product of Henry's imagina- 
tion, suffused her face. 

"It's quite an order," said Henry witfi S 
smile. 
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She mistook his tone and looked up quickly 
to encounter a very confident gaze. 

"The bigger it is the more boimd you are to 
fill it/* she exclaimed. "You are not going to 
quit now ! You can win, and you must feel it I 
You can 3o anything if you only will it hard 
enough." 

Her interest or perhaps some feeling that 
her excitement led her to betray caused his 
eyes to light up with a new fire. 

"I will win/' he said. That was all, but her 
eyes were veiled again for a moment. When 
they opened it was not to their full width nor 
were they turned directly and frankly upon 
him. Instead, she cast a disturbed glance from 
their comers and bent her head so that he 
could get but a glimpse of her face. Embar- 
rassment descended upon her. 

"You must/* she murmured, and turned to 
leave. She looked back half furtively as she 
went and when she observed that he was still 
gazing steadfastly at her retreating figure, she 
itumed eyes front and Hurried. But Henry; 
iwatched her out of sight and then went to join' 
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Huddings, smiling as though he had been 
strangely encouraged. 

A bomb exploded, marking the half-hour be- 
fore the start. The men were in the pits by 
this time, and everything in readiness. Henry 
and Huddings and two helpers pushed the 
car out of the garage and donned their black 
overalls and hoods. Like shrouded Pierrots 
they took their seats in the buckets while one 
of the helpers heaved at the stubborn crank. 
With a crackle and roar, the charge ignited and 
the thimderous note of the exhaust filled the 
air. The clutch slid in and the powerful motor 
jerked the big machine forward sharply. They 
rolled off toward the track, in the wake of 
other contestants. 

The pit next to them, number twenty-four, 
was assigned to the great Bourchier, at which 
Huddings, unfamiliar with foreign cars, looked 
with curiosity and respect. But Henry shook 
his head and spoke to the Frenchman who 
drove it, using his own language. 

Henry knew the driver, Grammont, of old 
times, and had renewed acquaintance since the 
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foreigner had arrived at the track. He chatted 
with him a few minutes and then turned back 
to Huddings. 

"Remember what I told you," he said. "He 
has no hope of getting in the money. I was 
speaking of you to him." 

'Me," said Huddings, "what for?" 
'He wanted to get in touch with an expert 
that knows the track for next year. He is 
coming over with a car built right and wants 
a manager for his team. I told him you were 
the best jnan in the country." 

"Hey!" said Huddings. "Me! Well, now 
what do you know about that?" But he was 
pleased, nevertheless. 

The bomb for the quarter-hour exploded 
and the drivers and mechanicians, shrouded 
in their baggy overalls and hoods, lined up in a 
grotesque group before the photographer. The 
picture was snapped, after which they all posed 
for a moving-picture camera. Then, with 
huge noise of exhausts and enveloped in blue 
smoke clouds, car after car rolled away from 
the pits to line up, five deep, across the wide 
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track. Huddings and Henry, hovering about 
their car, chased the pit boy away from it and 
cranked it themselves. Lovingly they gave it a 
last hurried look, and then climbed to their 
seats, to roll out and take their place in the 
line. The pit boy cursed them under his breatK. 

In six lines, with the president of the com- 
pany that controlled the Speedway seated at 
their left and ahead of them, they stood, throb- 
bing and rumbling, as the bomb at ten minutes 
exploded, followed by that at five. A second 
set of pictures was snapped and the photogra- 
pher picked up his instrument and walked from 
the track. The last bomb exploded and the 
flag was waved. With snorts and puffs and 
belching clouds of smoke, the cavalcade of 
giants moved forward behind the roadster of 
the president. Gradually they picked up speed, 
preserving their alignment well at first, and 
rolled past the far-stretching stands from 
whence the crash of cheering urged them on. 

The old chill ran up Henry's spine as the 
pace increased to about fifty miles an hour. 
He looked helplessly at Huddings, whose face 
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was a calm mask. To relieve his feelings he 
bent and worked the pump. It seemed that 
the mixture was not exactly right and he 
fussed with the air valve, eventually leaving it 
as it was. His nerves were jumping and his 
mouth felt like a heated fire-brick. The long 
swing around the first turn was an ordeal 
almost as bad as that first ride he had taken 
on the track. 

At about fifty or sixty miles an hour they 
swung into the back stretch and rolled down 
at an even pace. Here Henry's discomfort 
left him and it was not until they leaned against 
the bank of the far turn that he felt any re- 
turn of it beyond a heavy thumping of his 
heart. By the time they had safely negotiated 
the last turn and headed down the straight- 
away he had completely conquered the slight 
return of panic and was sitting, with clenched 
teeth and right arm about his driver's shoulder, 
all tensed and ready for the initial dash. 

The white roadster of the guide rolled to 
one side and turned into the grass beside the 
{rack. There was a sudden crashing diapason 
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from exhausts as throttles were opened wide. 
Smoke whirled aroimd them and the Parker 
Special bucked with the violent increase of 
speed. They could see little distinctly, but the 
shadowy shapes of cars flitted past them as 
drivers rushed for choice of position. A glance 
at Huddings showed him sitting quietly, un- 
concerned and keen-eyed, watching the misty 
track ahead of him. 

The exhaust ceased suddenly as the car 
heaved up at the turn and Huddings cut out 
the engine. A moment later it broke into full 
sound and they went roaring around the 
banked comer, righting to even level for an 
instant and again swaying up on the back of 
the curve. Then they were in the back stretch 
and the engine was singing rhythmically and 
the great machine soaring swiftly over the 
smooth bricks that flowed beneath it like an 
endless stream. 

Another sharp choking of sound and splut- 
tering re-echo as the racing engine caught 
again and they were leaning dizzily aroimd 
the far turn. A moment of swooping and they 
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had straightened out once more into the 
straightaway and were rocketing madly down 
toward the long line of pits, the pagoda and 
the noise-shaken stands. Then a blank whirl 
of figures and the first lap of the Cosmopolitan 
was behind them. 

Henry was numb and dizzy, but the old feel- 
ing of blind panic was not with him. He 
took hold of himself and shook the film from 
his eyes. Another glance at Huddings helped 
wonderfully in this recovery, for the driver 
was still looking straight ahead, with no trace 
of expression on his calm face. The hands 
that held the wheel were as steady as steel. 

It was Henry's duty to listen for telltale 
sounds that would tell them whether all was 
well and he bent down to his task. The engine 
was pulsing steadily as a clock and there was 
not a sign of failure. He breathed a great sigh 
of relief and straightened up, completely him- 
self again. A calmness of supreme confidence 
had taken the place of the old terror, gone now 
for ever. 

They swooped on and on until the pits once 
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more loomed ahead of them. As they went 
past he first glanced at his stop watch and then 
at the line of pits. His practised eye caught 
his own men and noted that they were ready 
with the signals. Two laps ; and they were on 
the third. 

When they came around again Henry 
leaned over and shouted "seventy-five" into 
Huddings' ear. The driver made no response 
but the throttle slid up a notch and the car re- 
sponded. Then his mechanician set himself 
to gather some idea of the positions of the 
opposing cars. 

One or two were within sight and he made 
out the number, eight, of the DeChaud. He 
could recognize, above the roaring of their 
own exhaust, the rattling whine of the chain 
drives. The little car was scooting evenly on- 
ward, without a falter or a tremor. 

"I wonder how fast he's going,** muttered 
Henry. He could not know, however, until 
his pit men caught the time and signaled it. 
So he craned his neck to see if the Crescent 
was in sight. But he could not see it. 
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Lap after lap rolled away until it began to 
become monotonous. They were rtmning 
evenly at between seventy-five and eighty miles 
an hour for the entire lap, though, of course, 
their speed was much greater on the stretches 
to make up for the time lost on the curves. 
The signals told them that the DeChaud was 
running in third place and that a Republic 
had taken the lead and was burning the track 
at well over eighty miles an hour. 

They themselves settled down to about sev- 
enty-five and held that speed. After a while 
they had a brush with the big Bourchier and 
finally passed it on the far turn. As Henry 
had predicted, it was unable to hold the track 
at highest speed and was virtually out of the 
race already. The DeChaud, however, was 
hanging grimly to its place, content to let the 
pacemaker wear itself out. The race was 
young as yet. 

A car roared behind them, gradually getting 
nearer and nearer. By the time the tenth lap 
was past it was less than a hundred feet in the 
rear and still gaining. Henry watched it 
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closely as it crept up. The track cleared of 
smoke and he made out the number. It was 
eighteen; the figure that was borne by the 
Crescent. 

"See what it will take to hold this fellow for 
a while!" he yelled into Huddings' ears, and 
the driver nodded without taking his eyes from 
the track. Nearer and nearer crept the Cres- 
cent, driven like a storm by Verrens. It came 
up on the outside and challenged them as they 
swept into the turn. The stands shrieked as 
they scented a brush for position. 

Huddings let out a notch and the Cres- 
cent took their smoke as they whirled arotmd 
the turn. They held the lower edge of the track 
and there was no chance to pass them tmtil 
the straightaway was reached. Here, however, 
Verrens bent to his task and drove to capacity. 

Huddings answered the signals of Henry, 
who was carefully watching his rival. Side 
by side the two cars leaped down the stretch, 
the throttle of the Parker was now wide open. 
Everything was adjusted perfectly and she 
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was doing her best. The Crescent held its 
place but did not gain. 

Henry motioned to Huddings and the speed 
was cut down. The Crescent drove ahead and 
its mechanician cast a taunting glance back at 
them as it took the lead on the far turn. But 
Henry only smiled through caked lips. His 
car could hold the Crescent. But he was sure 
that it could not sustain that pace for long, 
nor could its rival. So they rolled swiftly 
through lap after lap. 

At twenty laps the Republic faltered and 
dropped back to change a tire, burnt up by its 
mad speed. The DeChaud was in second 
place. Behind it was the Ohio and the fifth 
car was the Crescent. As yet the race was 
young, far too yoimg to warrant a prediction. 
In eighth place, the Parker Special was run- 
ning lap for lap with half a dozen other cars. 

There was a crash and a sickening jar when 
they leaned against the bank on the far turn 
on the twenty-sixth lap. The car swerved, an- 
swered the firm helm and rolled along on three 
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tires and a rim as Huddings cut down the 
speed. They limped painftdly down the 
straightaway toward the pits while Henry held 
his arms in a circle high over his head as a sig- 
nal to his pit men. 

They crawled into the open space and the 
men swarmed over the walls with jacks and 
rims before they had stopped. Both driver 
and mechanician were there on the ground at 
once and the bolts were being whirled oflF the 
wheel before the thing had ceased to roll. 
The axle was jacked up, the wheel stripped, 
the rim potmded on and the bolts twisted 
swiftly home. Huddings leaped to his seat 
and Henry followed him. In forty-five sec- 
onds after they had drawn up, they rolled out 
again and slowly picked up their speed. But 
they were now in twelfth place. 

At seventy-five miles the Crescent went in 
for two tires. The delay sent them back to 
eighth place, so closely were a number of cars 
bunched. But by this time, the DeQiaud was 
right on the heels of the leading car and that 
machine was plainly faltering. At a htmdred 
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miles the little foreigner was leading by a full 
lap and there was no longer any doubt in most 
minds, that, barring an unlikely accident, the 
French Baby had the race already tucked 
away. The struggle henceforth was for places 
in the prize list among the first ten cars to 
finish. 

The speed, which had been maintained at 
an imprecedented notch while the first cars 
fought it out for the lead, slowed down until 
the DeQiaud was rolling along at an even 
eighty miles an hour for each lap, and the 
others were averaging all the way from almost 
that figure down to a bare sixty-five for the 
trailing lame entries. Some there were who 
drove recklessly for lap after lap, striving to 
cut down the leads held over them, but these 
threw tires or broke parts imtil it was dear 
that such efforts wotdd avail nothing. 

Lap after lap and hour after hour rolled by 
until even the frightftd speed became monoto- 
nous, rousing no emotion in the drivers. Cars 
dropped out and limped home for tires and 
oil and gas. Henry noted, after a hundred and 
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fifty odd miles had been ran, that a wrecked 
car lay in the grass, twisted grotesquely and 
almost hidden by a curious crowd of spectators, 
but which car it was and the details of the ac- 
cident he could tlot know until he came into 
the pits again. 

Another tire thrown about noon, the third 
they had lost, gave them opportunity to snatch 
sandwiches, which they munched as they drove. 
Other drivers had reliefs but Huddings must 
drive the entire distance alone. That iron man 
did not waver, however. 

They knew nothing of the storm that had 
passed over a section of the grand-stand when 
the car shot past the wire for the sixtieth time. 
They had covered one hundred and fifty miles 
without a falter. Fifteen thousand dollars had 
been wagered on the apparent certainty that 
they would collapse before that mark had been 
reached, and the supposedly proud owner of 
the Parker Special, whose creditable perform- 
ance was beginning to arouse enthusiasm, was 
unaccountably maddened. He swore and 
cursed and discharged Henry a thousand 
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times, anathematizing him profusely while he 
did it. His stormy denunciation resounded 
above the thimder of the booming cars below 
him. 

Henry did not know that he was discharged, 
nor care. He was watching the signals that 
told him the Crescent was now in twelfth 
place and that he was in thirteenth. Surely 
and certainly, the Crescent was dropping back 
Sand the Special was closing the gap between 
them. Henry smiled grimly and bent again 
to his sweetly running motor, blessing that 
ancient genius who had put magnificent ma- 
terial and work into it. 

Two hundred and three hundred miles 
swept behind the dizzily racing cars. Lap after 
lap was reeled away. Car after car went limp- 
ing from the fray or drew up, and was aban- 
doned beside the track. The field was cut down 
from thirty to twenty-five, to twenty and 
finally, to eighteen. And still the Parker Spe- 
cial hung grimly in the race and now had 
passed the Crescent for eleventh place, a car 
ahead of both having been retired. 
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There had been one death and several inju- 
rieSy most of them minor. Six cars had been 
wrecked. The others had broken down in 
some vital part 

Four hundred miles were passed The Par- 
ker Special was in tenth place and within the 
list of prize winners. Behind it, hanging on in 
turn, was the Crescent, desperately driven to 
gain a foothold among the elect few. The re- 
maining cars were all good tried campaigners, 
and there was little chance that any would go 
out unless wrecked. 

The Parker held its place because it used 
fewer tires than the Crescent and not because 
it was faster. Time and again the latter had 
challenged, twice it had passed the black ma- 
chine, but always, when it seemed that it would 
take and hold the lead, a tire had blown and it 
had fallen back again. Grim and cool. Hud- 
dings drove to schedule, and events were prov- 
ing him right. 

The afternoon waned and the laps flowed 
steadily beneath them. The strain was be- 
coming terrific, but neither Huddings nor 
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Henry heeded it. Tired, black with soot and 
smoke, streaked with oil, they hung to their 
task and drove with grim skill. One hundred 
and sixty laps, one hundred and seventy, one 
hundred and eighty, were hung up on the score- 
board. Far ahead of them, the DeChaud 
romped toward the final laps with all rivals far 
in the rear. It had not been headed since it 
took the lead at eighty-five miles. 

They heard the wild and frantic cheering 
that told when the Frenchman got the flag for 
the last lap and the storm of sound that told 
how he had come home in front. But they 
still had far to go and who finished first, second 
or third did not concern them. Their task was 
to beat the Crescent. 

At each lap they heard cheers for the cars 
that got the flag in turn. They had many laps 
to cover as yet, but they held tenth place in 
their hands while the Crescent was four laps to 
the rear of them in eleventh, just outside the 
money. 

"Tire!'* yelled Henry, at the hundred and 
ninety-fifth lap. Huddings nodded, and as 
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they passed, Henry gave the signal, not only 
for a new tire, but also for oil and gas. They 
slackened no particle of their speed until they 
had swung into the stretch again and they had 
lost but little time when they came to a stop 
at the pit. 

But there were two worn tires and Henry 
ordered both renewed in a voice that was a 
treble scream. He worked feverishly and did 
not watch the pouring of the gasoline as he 
should have done. A pit boy, for the first time 
free from the searching supervision of the 
mechanician, seized the only opportimity the 
race had presented. He did not dare to do 
much. But he grabbed the can of gasoline and 
slopped it recklessly over the fimnel, hoping 
to let most of it escape. 

Henry did not heed it, and the attempt was 
really futile, for enough was certain to reach 
the tank to carry them over the remaining dis- 
tance. The call for gas had been only a pre- 
caution, anyway. 

Meanwhile, the crowd was shrieking for the 
Crescent, which had seized the opportunity and 
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was being driven like mad to catch and pass the 
halted Parker. Verrens bent over his wheel 
and urged his car to the last ounce of its speed. 
A lap and another was almost gained when the 
Parker rolled out of the pits, and cheered on 
by its shouting partisans, took up its march to 
victory. 

During the entire long day Alice had sat in 
the pagoda with her father and watched with 
tense face and beating heart the wild melee of 
the thundering cars, alternately urging on the 
Parker and praying silently against a mishap. 
Every hushed rumor of accident and death had 
brought her heart to her throat lest the wreck 
turn out to be that of the car Henry, drove. 
Every succeeding flash of the great black body 
past the wire had sent a wave of joy throbbing 
through her. 

Early enough she had seen that neither the 
Parker nor the Crescent had a chance to win 
the race and she spared a cheer for the gallant 
little DeChaud as it flew along in the lead. 
Then she and her father devoted their atten- 
tion to the race as it really existed for them, 
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that between the two cars that were so evenly 
matched and driven. The strain wore on her, 
but she hid her anxiety as well as she was able. 

But, late in the afternoon, heedless of the 
fact that the race was finished for most people 
and that the crowd was beginning to leave, she 
saw, with heart that almost stopped, the final 
pause of the Parker. 

"Look at that boy !" she cried. "What is he 
doing with the gasoline?" Her father looked 
and snorted. 

"Fooirsaidhe. 

But the Parker got away in time and van- 
ished arotmd the turn, all apparently going 
well with it. 

Yet, when it came in sight around the north 
turn, Alice was leaning far out and watching 
for it with strained eyes. What she saw caused 
her to cry out. 

"Merciful God! He is on fire T 

She sprang to her feet and turned to the 
stairs, her father following her. They went 
down to the field and hastened toward the pits, 
the girl with drawn face and suffering eyes. 
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They passed Parker, wandering glumly about 
the place, and Tredeker, not so obsessed as his 
daughter, nodded to him. 

"Trouble with your car !" he said. 

Parker snarled. 

"I hope to Gk>d," he said, "that she bums 
plumb up and that condemned idiot with her !" 

Alice saw, as in a dream, the distant black 
threads of spectators winding from the stands 
across the track, dawdling along to catch a last 
glimpse of the cars still fighting it out for the 
positions. From over there came the crash of 
cheers, constantly weakening, as the remaining 
loyal partisans urged each flying machine as 
it got the flag. It seemed strangely heartless 
and unfeeling to her that they could cheer 
when that awful holocaust was sweeping be* 
fore them threatening the life of the man she 
loved. 

She and her father won to tHe jpits and 
found the crew of the Parker leaning over the 
rails watching with intent eyes for the reap- 
pearance of their car. Evidently it had not 
stopped, and a hope that the flames she had 
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seen might not have been serious took hold of 
her. But every man in the party was watching 
with an intensity that argued something tm- 
usual. 

Then came a veritable scream of cheers and 
she sensed that the crowd was on its toes. She 
pushed recklessly through the men to the rail 
of the pit and leaned out. Up on the suspen- 
sion bridge, swaying perilously, the starter was 
giving the Parker the flag. Far up the stretch 
was a mass of flame and smoke. 

The Parker had gone more than two laps 
before Henry realized that something was 
wrong. A terrible lump rose in his throat and 
his heart became constricted. Were they to 
fail at the threshold of such a victory as never 
yet had been heard of? Was this miracle of a 
car to falter and stop as the goal was in sight ? 
No, by Grod ! he swore, not if he had to push it 
home in front. 

But there was something wrong. There was 
a smell of heated metal that was not the usual 
smell. There was a sound in the engine. It 
was groaning as if hard pressed. He looked at 
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the score-board as they passed it. Two laps 
and only two to go I 

Something was wrong! He had not seen 
that gasoline was slopped over the car when 
they left the pits. He had not dreamed that 
it had spread over the engine itself, down pipe 
lines and into contact with a spark from the 
manifold. But he felt that disaster was at 
hand. 

On the last turn before they came into the 
straightaway to receive the checkered flag that 
should warn them of the final lap, a flame crept 
through the hood and flickered wickedly before 
them. Henry breathed a sob of despair. Hud- 
dings' face worked silently as he started to 
move the throttle. 

The act made Henry mad. He had fought 
too hard and done too much to give in now. 
He reached out and grasped the fingers that 
would have pushed the throttle. 

"Never mind the flame," he screamed. 
'Drivel Damn you I Drive as you never 
drove before !" 

Huddings looked at him and obeyed. They 
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swept down the stretch at the same speed and 
the flag waved above them as they passed un- 
der the bridge. Before them was the Crescent, 
the mechanician glaring back at them while he 
urged Verrens on to new eflfort, sure now of 
tritunph since the rival car was on fire. 

The stands shrieked as the car rushed past 
like a meteor with the flames creeping up the 
radiator and wrapping about the hood. In the 
driver's seat sat a still grim figure and beside 
him» a begrimed and shrouded gnome stood up 
holding to the seat with one hand while with 
the other he ripped the leather-covered pad- 
ding of the bucket. They saw it come away 
in his hands and bellowed approval as he 
leaned over the dash and beat at the fire that 
lapped at his very face. Thus that immortal 
car swept rotmd the turn on its last lap, while 
Henry fought the flames that, at any moment, 
might reach the gas and send him to eternity. 

How long he fought he never knew. Smoke 
and heat choked and seared him; his hands 
were scorched, but he heeded nothing save that 
they must finish. Hours seemed to have passed 
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before the last curve was behind them and they 
dashed down the stretch toward the pits, but 
as he lay out on the hood and pounded at the 
leaping death, he knew that he had won I 

So they came in in tenth place at the fourth 
nmning of the Cosmopolitan Sweepstakes. 

"Let me go !" cried Henry, to the mob that 
clapped and cheered. "Let me go to claim my 
prize !" 

But Tredeker was already there to bestow it 
and behind him, Alice, weeping and smiling, 
pitiful and tritunphant, welcomed him to it. 
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